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“ History of the Modern Styles of Archi- 
tecture.” 


OSSESSORS of Mr. 
Fergusson’s admira- 
. ble “ Handbook of 
; Architecture ” will 
only need to be told 
that he has completed 
what may be consi- 
dered the third vo- 
lume of that work, 
to induce them at 
‘once to obtain it.* 
He has made it, how- 
ever, a work complete 
in itself, so that it 
will find buyers even 
beyond that range. 
It takes, indeed, a 
somewhat different 
shape from the Hand- 
book. After the Me- 
dizeval period, with 
which the previous 
work closed, he finds 
it impossible to con- 
tinue it as the con- 
secutive history of au 
Vic \ important art carried 
J°F%zy out on the same well- 

== === understood principles 
in different parts of the globe, and the volume 
in consequence becomes more a critical essay 
on the history of the aberrations of the art 
during the last four centuries, than a narrative 
of an inevitable sequence of events. It is 
divided into eleven books and an Introduction ; 
with an Appendix, treating of Ethnology from 
an architectural point of view. The books con- 
cern—l. Italy; 2. Spain and Portugal; 3. 
France; 4. England; 5. Germany; 6. North- 
Western Europe (Belgium, Holland, &c.); 7. 
Russia; 8. India and Turkey; 9. America; 10. 
Theatres (a valuable dissertation); and 11. Civil 
and Military Engineering. 

The volume contains 312 illustrations, exceed- 
ingly well engraved, by Mr.-James Cooper. Some 
of these, as examples of the whole, we are enabled 
to give.t 

The styles described in the first part of the 
work the author calls the True Styles; those 
examined in the present volume, Copying or Imita- 
tive Styles of Architectural Art, producing build- 
ings concerning which the highest praise that can 
be given is, that their details are so correctly 
copied from some style as to produce a perfect 
counterfeit. 


“From this it is evident,’? he goes on to say, “ that 
whatever the other merits of modern ulitieen tans be, 
the element of truthfulness is altogether wanting. St. 
Peter’s or St. Paul’s are not Roman buildings, though 
affecting a Classical style of ornamentation: and even 
the Walhalla or the Madeleine are only more servile 
Copies, without attaining the impossible merit of being 
bier or Roman temples. So, too, with our Gothic 
ashions. Our Parliament Houses are not Medizeval, not- 
withstanding the beauty or correctness of their details ; 
es a any of our best modern churches attain to greater 
a ~ gg or originality of design than exists in the 

alhalla or buildings of that class. The consequence is, 
we never can look upon them with the same satisfaction 
’ po do on those of the true styles; and we never dare 
= —o conclusions from either their style or their forms 
pe . age in which they were built, or the purposes to 
pe or ey may have been dedicated, nor can we ever feel 
“ase at the construction we see is a necessary part of 
pa ni ap = poe hag amg something like it 
in some other age. Var situation for some other purpose 
=. a only destroys one half the pleasure we ex- 
| pe ce in contemplating the buildings of a more truth- 

style, but it degrades architecture from its high posi- 








* “History of the Modern st i 

‘ yles of Architecture: 
wetoe a sequel to the ‘ Handbook of Architecture.’ ”’ By 
‘ian Fergusson, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
ae ects. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


t See p. 375, 





tion of a quasi-natural production to that of a mere 
imitative art. In this form it may be quite competent to 
gratify our tastes and feelings, but can never appeal to 
our higher intellectual faculties ; and what ought to be 
the noblest and the grandest of the fine arts, sinks below 
the level of painting and of sculpture; for, though these 
last are naturally inferior, they retain at the present day 
that truthfulness which the other has lost, and, though 
now generally ranked with them, in reality architectare 
excites less interest than they do.’’ 


The book, as a whole, may be taken as a wanly 
protest against this system of copying, and a re- 
assertion of the fact that Archeology is not Archi- 
tecture. Whether the repetition be from the 
Classical or the Gothic styles, the error is still the 
same :— 


**For the philosophical student of art it is of the least 
possible consequence which may now be most successful 
in encroaching on the domains of its antagonist. He 
knows that both are wrong, and that neither can conse- 
quently advance the cause of true art. His one hope lies 
in the knowledge that there is a ‘tertium quid,’ a style 
which, for want of a better name, is sometimes called the 
Italian, but should be called the common-sense style. 
This, never having attained the completeness which debars 
all further progress, as was the case in the purely Classi- 
cal or in the perfected Gothic styles, not only admits of, 
but insists on, progress. It courts borrowing principles 
and forms from either. It can use either pillars or pin- 
nacles as may be required. It admits of towers, and 
spires, or domes. It can either indulge in plain walls, or 
pierce them wlth innumerable windows. It knows no 
guide but common sense; it owns no master but true 
taste. It may hardly be possible, however, because it 
requires the exercise of these qualities; and more than 
this, it demands thought, where copying has hitherto 
sufficed; and it courts originality, which the present 
system repudiates. Its greatest merit is, that it admitsof 
that progress by which alone man has hitherto accom- 
plished anything great or good, either in literature, in 
science, orin art.’’ 


One of the buildings chosen by him to illustrate 
the downward progress of the art is the New 
Museum at Oxford. 


** This was designed to be Gothicin conception, Gothic 
in detail, and Gothic in finish. Noting was to betray 
the hated and hateful nineteenth century, to the cultiva- 
tion of whose sciences it was to be dedicated. Unfor- 
tunately the style selected on this occasion was not 
English Gothic, for, the architects having exhausted all 
the specimens found in their books, and, according to the 
new canons of art, being obliged to be original without 
being allowed to invent, they have latterly inconsequence 
been forced to borrow from Germany or Lombardy such 
features as are yet new to the English public. Generally 
speaking, these foreign forms and details are neither so 
beautiful nor so appropriate as our own ; but if the archi- 
tect can produce a certificate of orivin, and prove that he 
has copied and not invented them, the public are satisfied 
= all the exigencies of true art have been complied 
with. 

The roof of the great central hall of the Oxford 
Museum, and the ironwork that supports it, are made 
purposely clumsy and awkward. The lecture-rooms are 
cold, draughty, and difficult to speak in. The library is 
a long, ill-proportioned gallery, with a rudely-con- 
structed roof, painted in the crudest and most inhar- 
monious colours; the windows glazed in the least con- 
venient manner with the worst possible glass; and the 
bookcases arranged, not to accommodate books, but to 
look monkish. You take a book from its: press, and are 
astonished to find that men who could spend thousands 
on thousands in this great forgery have not reprinted 
Lyeli’s ‘Geology,’ or Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ in 
black letter, and illuminated them, like the building, in 
the style of the thirteenth century. It is to be hoped 
that no stuffed specimens ofthe modern genus Felis will 
be introduced into the museum, or we may lose the illu- 
sion to be gained from contemplating the long-backed 
specimens of the Medizval species which crawl round 
the windows of the library in such strangely pre-historic 
attitudes. The one really good point in the whole de- 
sign is the range of pillars with their capitals which sure 
round the inner court; but they are good precisely because 
they are not Gothic.”’ 


Exemplification is given of the growth of the 
same system in other countries. Thus in Russia, 
after attempting to introduce the Grecian style in 
the shape of the New Museum in St. Petersburg 
(of which we give an engraving), they are attempt- 
ing to reproduce their Medizval style for ecclesias- 
tical purposes ; not only at home, but where they 
settle abroad. The most recent edifice of the kind 
is that in Paris, of which, also, we annex an illus- 
tration :— 

**When firsta glimpseof this building is caught from near 
the Arc del’ Etoile, it looks like the extravagant decoration 
of some Parisian Vauxhall; but when examined close, we 
are not astonished to learn that it has really cost the 
52,0002. which are said to have been lavished upon it, nor 
if told that it is, to the Russian mind, a true example of the 
perfection of Ecclesiastical architecture. This time the 
type has not been the usual five-domed churches, but 
rather the exceptional Vasili Blanskenoy at Moscow. As 
now seen in all the freshness of its staring colours and 
barbarous form, it looks more like the pagoda of some 
Indian or Mexican tribe than the place of worship of a 
civilized people; and if the Russians really wish to im- 
press Western Europe with an idea that they too have 
progressed like other nations, they would do well to re- 
press their Tartar feelings, and keep their Muscovite forms 
of art for the sympathies and admiration of their own 
people.’’ 


Our author is of course wrathful against the 
deceits now being piled up in our old buildings,— 
“ You enter acathedral and admire some ironwork 
so rude you are sure it must be old, but which 


your guide informs you has just been put up by 
Smith, of Coventry. You see some carved monsters 
so uncouth that no modern imagination could 
conceive them,—‘ Brown, of Cambridge, sir ;’ some 
painted glass so badly drawn and so crudely 
coloured, it must be old,—‘ Jones, of Neweastle.’ ” 
He thinks better of modern works of this kind 
than some deserve when he says that “the forgeries 
are perfect and absolutely undetectable ;” it being 
so easy, he thinks, “for people who have attained 
a superior degree of proficiency to imitate the art8 
of those of a lower stage.” 

The causes which the author gives for the decay 
of architecture as a real art are various. Dividing 
the arts practised by man into two classes,—the 
Technic arts and the Phonetic arts,—and placing 
under the first heading generally all the useful 
arts, and under the second those which minister 
to the intellectual wants of mankind, he urges 
that while in the latter case the individual pro- 
ducer, the Phidias, the Raffaelle, the Shakspeare, 
must be everything ; in respect of the former, the 
Technic arts, the individual is nothing, the age 
everything ; in other words, that in these progress 
must be the work of many: that it is bit by bit and 
year by year that our agriculture has been im- 
proved; that the galley has been developed into the 
Warrior, and the narrow bridges of the Medieval 
architects have been superseded by the spacious 
arches of London Bridge. Then, viewing archi- 
tecture as nothing more than the esthetie form 
of the purely technic art of building, and only to 
be elaborated successfully on the same principles 
which guide and govern all the purely technic 
arts, he finds a chief cause of its decay as a real 
art that it came to be cultivated at the Reforma- 
tion on the principles which belong only to one of 
the Phonetic class ; and each building became the 
expression of an individual mind,—wherein the one 
architect was everything. Without stopping now to 
question what seems to us unsound in this, beyond 
saying that we are not prepared to believe in the 
construction of any noble building of any age 
without its one presiding mind, the chief worker,— 
architecton,—we quote his exposition of one of 
the great inconveniences attributed by him to the 
domination of an individual intellect, but which 
is by no means inseparable from the system, and 
has another cause. This inconvenience, he says, 
is the small amount of thought of any kind that 
a modern building ever displays :— 


* An architect in practice never can afford many. hours 
to the artistic elaboration of his design. The plan, the 
details, the specifications may occupy weeks—in large 
buildings probably months—but once drawn, it is done 
with. In almost all cases the pillars, the cornices, the 
windows, the details are not only repeated over and 
over again in every part, but are probably all bor- 
rowed from some other building of some other age, and, 
to save trouble, the one half of the building is only a 
reversed tracing of the other. In one glance you see it 
all. With five minutes’ study you have mastered the 
whole design, and penetrated into every principle that 
guided the architect in making it ; and so difficult is it to 
express thought where utility must be consulted, and 
where design is controlled by construction, that the re- 
sult is generally meagre and unsatisfactory in the ex- 
treme. In awork of true art, such as a Medizval cathe- 
dral for instance, the case is different. Not only have 
you the accumulated thought of all the men who had 
occupied themselves with building during the preceding 
centuries, and each of whom had left his legacy of 
thought to be incorporated with the rest, but you have 
the dream and aspiration of the bishop, who designed it; 
of all his clergy, who took an interest in it; of the 
master mason who was skilled in construction; of the 
carver, the painter, the glazier, of the host of men who, 
each in his own craft, knew ali that had been done before 
them, and had spent their lives ia struggling to surpass 
the works of their forefathers. It is more than even 
this: thereis not one shaft, one moulding, one carving, 
not one chisel-mark in such a building, that was not 
designed specially for the place where it is found, and 
which was not the best that the experience of the age 
could invent for the purposes to which it is applied ; 
nothing was borrowed, and nothing that was designed for 
one purpose was used for another. You may wander in 
such a building for weeks or for months together, and 
never know it all. A thought or a motive peeps out 
through every joint, and is manifest in every moulding, 
and the very stones speak to you with a voice as clear 
and as easily understood as the words of the poet or the 
teaching of the historian. Hence, in fact, the little in- 
terest we can ever feel in even the stateliest of modern 
buildings, and the undying, never-satisfied interest with 
which we study, over and over again, those which have 
been produced under a different and truer system of art.” 


The writer seems somewhat inconsistent soon 
after, when, first urging that the evils mentioned 
above have been aggravated by architecture being 





“handed over too exclusively to professional 
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men,—to men who live by it and make it their 
business,” he then points out that “another and 
cognate circumstance which mainly influenced the 
fate of architecture at the period of the revolu- 
tion was, that most of those who first practised it 
at the time were either amateurs, or sculptors and 
painters.” If our author simply means by his 
first observation to complain that other than 
architects had ceased to take interest in architec- 
ture, we are with him; but it will be read dif- 
ferently by many. 

Mr. Fergusson finds so few symptoms of correct 
ideas on the subject of architecture prevailing in 
the public mind, that he thinks it may be fool- 
ishly sanguine to hope that it can ever again be 
restored to the position of a truthful and real 
art; but admits it is childish to despair, and 
wicked not to do what can be done to bring 
about so desirable an object. We look at the 
matter much more hopefully, and see symptoms 
on every side of earnest thought on the part of 
its professors, growing skill in art-workmen, and 
increase of appreciative power on the part of the 
public, the exercise of all which can scarcely fail 
to result well. 

In this notice we have mainly confined our- 
selves to conveying a clear idea of the contents of 
the book before us: on another occasion we may 
review more fully the opinions expressed in it. It 
cannot fail to induce thought, and have a benefi- 
cial influence on the art; and we earnestly com- 
mend the study of it to all readers. 





ON THE VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATIONS,* 


Amona those institutions which have gradually 
developed themselves during the few past years, 
and which seem likely to exercise a great and last- 
ing effect on the future, the establishment of pro- 
fessional examinations is certainly not the least. 
In all countries the pursuit of the liberal arts and 
sciences has had the most beneficial inflaence on 
civilized life, and anything that may tend to ele- 
vate the character of professional men in the eyes 
of the world, and to give them a better status 
among their fellows, must conduce to promote a 
higher and more intellectual tone to society at 
large. Having taken a deep interest in the ques- 
tion, and having been one of those who were in- 
trusted by the Institute to take preliminary steps 
to endeavour to ensure to our own, the benefits 
which we believe other professions have received, 
I venture to trouble you with a few remarks that 
have suggested themselves in the course of our 
inguiries, although to treat of so important a sub- 
ject as this in the manner it would deserve would 
require a longer time and greater ability than I 
have to devote to it. 

For many years, as you are all aware, an in- 
quiry into the mental training and amount of 
information any one might possess was confined to 
those about to enter the church or the medical 
profession. The important functions of both 
seemed obviously to demand that there should be 
a searching examination as to the competency of 
any candidates before undertaking their responsi- 
bilities; but it was not so with other professions. 
The lawyers, however, were the first to establish 
a change. Formerly, they who had managed to 
get “articled,” as it was called, and had 100/. to 
pay to the Stamp Office, were admitted to prac- 
tise as attorneys or solicitors without inquiry. 
The consequence was, many men, endued with 
some cunning and very little legal knowledge, 
crept into the profession; and, what was worse, 
the pretended practice of the law was frequently 
a mere cloak for money lending and all sorts of 
disreputable employments. Feeling this very 
strongly, the chief respectable solicitors united 
together in forming an institution to inquire into 
the fitness, both in point of a liberal as well as of 
legal education, of the several candidates before 
they were permitted to enter on the practice of 
the law. It is scarce twenty years since this 
institution came into active use, and since that 
time I have been informed by old members of the 
profession, its character, as a body, has been raised 
to a degree beyond their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The cunning, vulgar, iguorant, pettifogging 
attorney, so frequent a character in the old 





_* By Mr. Ashpitel, read at the Architectural Associa- 
tion, November 28th, as elsewhere mentioned. 





novels and comedies, is almost extinct, and in 
their place we have, with very few exceptions, 
able and well-educated gentlemen,—men of whom 
society is proud, instead of ashamed. 

The next movement to insure a proper educa- 
tion and competent ability among their members 
was made by the chemists. Here, as in our own 
body, any man might assume the title, and enter 
into practice at his mere will. The lawyers had 
always the semblance of an education, though it 
often consisted of the mere farce of “giving ar- 
ticles ;” but any man might write up “chemist,” 
and compound the most complex medicine, or sell 
the strongest poisons, without question or chal- 
lenge. So many evils arose out of this system 
that the respectable chemists, in a body, applied 
to the Legislature for powers analogous to those 
already given tothe lawyers. They, however, were 
met by a loud opposition, and it was asked what a 
chemist was, and where his functions began and 
those of the drug-dealer ended; and it was said 
it would be sadly interfering with the liberty of 
the subject if a man might not sell an ounce of 
salts, or a pennyworth of rhubarb, without an ex- 
amination. It was also stated that, in country 
places in particular, the mere practice of scientific 
chemistry was but a very small part of a man’s 
business; and just as many a little country 
builder calls himself “architect and surveyor,” 
they demanded the right to assume at their own 
will the title of chemist. The respectable men 
replied this might be true; but others had no 
right, at any rate, to pass themselves off on the 
public as scientific chemists if they were not so; 
and, at last (we have not time for all the details), 
the Legislature gave powers of incorporation, and 
of examining candidates as to their competency, 
and the sole right to use the title of “ phar- 
maceutical chemist,” as a distinctive mark of a 
proper scientific education. Something of this 
kind has been proposed with regard to the archi- 
tects, and, with certain modifications, might per- 
haps be made to work well; but, as the general 
wish seems at present to be to leave everything 
possible to voluntary action, and in no way to 
fetter the profession, I think it well to pass by all 
such questions for some future time. In fact, it 
seems to be wise to do nothing further till the re- 
sults of our proposed experiments shall have full 
and fair opportunities to develop themselves. 

The greatest step, however, to establish an en- 
larged system of examination took place in conse- 
quence of the Crimean war, and the hardships and 
sufferings arising from the blunders and incom- 
petencies which were charged against the Govern- 
ment officials, Although these may have been 
exaggerated, and although too little allowance 
may have been made for the change from 
nearly forty years’ peace to a sudden and tre- 
mendous war, still the attention of the public was 
forcibly called to the necessity of some change. 
Our public service was stigmatised as a circumlo- 
cution office; red tape becamea popular by-word ; 
and it was stated again and again that political 
influence, and that alone, was the qualification 
asked for in all our Government offices. It is be- 
side our purpose to inquire as to the correctness of 
these charges; it is sufficient to say that the com- 
prehensive scheme of an examination into the 
qualifications of every candidate for Government 
service, whether civil or otherwise, was immedi- 
ately established. It has now existed seven years, 
and, I am informed on the authority of the most 
competent judges, that the improvements in every 
branch have been greater than was ever antici- 
pated. Since this the system has been extended 
in every direction, and almost to every intellectual 
pursuit. 

Of course, there has been a very great opposi- 
tion to these changes, the chief of which have 
been summed up in the third report of the Com- 
missioners of the Civil Service. One was the very 
old and hackneyed objection to all sorts of ad- 
vancement, that the course intended to be pursued 
would “make men above their business.” Now, 
this is certainly an argument of some force as to 
charitable education, where the ultimate business 
of those taught will be to dig or to plough, and no 
more; but in Government employ, and especially 
where the men were stated to be much below the 
level of their every-day business, it was surely a 
poor argument to say, “do not raise them at all.” 
In our own case, however, this notion would 
plainly be worthless, most of our dest architects 
having been the best educated men of their day, 
and our profession certainly inferior to no art, as 
it mingles at once the practical, the scientific, and 
the beautiful. 

The arguments then took rather the form of 
opposition to examination as part of the system 
than to education in the abstract ; and three prin- 
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cipal objections were raised:—First, that exami- 
nations in general became too scholastic; that 
they involved, necessarily, a system of reading, a 
routine of class books, and, in common phrase, in- 
duced a system of “cramming.” The second was, 
that the result of examination proved but little as 
to the real solid knowledge a candidate might 
possess, inasmuch as it might so happen the ques- 
tions before him were such as he might chance to 
have picked up, while very ignorant of all the 
other branches of the subject. The third, and, as 
regarded the Civil Service, perhaps really the most 
valid, was that no examination would develope or 
prove that the candidate possessed the best and 
chiefest: qualifications of all, namely,—integrity, 
industry, activity, foresight, presence of mind, 
and a number of other qualities of similar charac- 
ter, of the highest importance in confidential 
positions. 

The first objection had much weight in the case. 
of the civil service, but I should hope in ours it 
must fall to the ground. I would ask any one to. 
look at the sketch form of voluntary examination 
just circulated, and say whether it is not of such 
wide and comprehensive character, and so tho- 
roughly practical in its essential details, that no 
amount of mere book work, no amount of 
“cram,” would satisfy the examiners that the can- 
didate had a right to a place in the class of profi- 
ciency as an architect. 

To the second objection I hope there is quite as 
good an answer. Let enough questions be given, 
more in number than you expect or require any 
candidate to have time to answer,—but, of course, 
let this be well understood, else he will feel de- 
terred by the length and weight of the paper. 
Give opportunity for selection, and let it be known 
the examiners do not wish the greatest possible 
quantity of work to be hurried through ; -a few 
questions thoroughly well answered will weigh 
more with the judicious than five times as much 
of slovenly work. On this point I shall venture 
to enlarge, with your permission, a little further 
on. 
The third point urged against the civil service, 
that examinations will prove nothing as to inte- 
grity or other moral qualities of candidates,—does 
not, of course, apply in our case; but it might 
very well be put in another form, and men might 
say no examination will give genius, fancy, inven- 
tion, or artistic talent. This in the abstract is 
granted ; the “ mens divinior” is certainly a gift; 
but constituted as we propose our examination to 
be, if it does not give men elegant faculties, it 
most clearly will afford a means of developing 
them and exhibiting them to the world. We do 
not propose to teach you to draw, to carve, to de- 
sign, to devise; but we do propose to give you an 
opportunity of showing what you have done, and 
can do, in all the more elegant branches of our 
art. It is hoped the various powers of all minds 
may be developed in all their gradations, whether 
purely artistic, whether strictly utilitarian, or 
whether of that happy mixture of both that is 
really the glory of our profession; and not only 
so, but that it will elicit the fruits of that wise 
watchfulness which you may have exercised during 
your novitiate; and, what is much the same, the 
care you have taken to store up in your minds all 
that may be valuable in your future career. We 
hope, whatever your speciality of talent may be, 
to offer you a wide, a fair field for its exertion and 
display. 

And here it may be convenient to consider in 
what way our proposed examination may differ 
from others. In the first place, it is not like a 
collegiate examination—the great termination of 
a long series of studies, the harvest of seed sown 
some time back, and long and carefully cultivated. 
It is not an honoured end and rest from labours; 
neither is it the entrance into life, like that of the 
lawyer or medical man,—the opened gate through 
which he isto pass, and then to encounter his first 
struggles with the world. Inthe language of the 
schoolmen, it is neither a ‘terminus ad quem 
nor a “terminus a quo.” It is not an individual 
struggle for victory,—the battle for the olive 
crown; nor such a struggle as those are for 
scholarships or high appointments, where there can 
be but one; or very few victors, and where the un- 
successful feel in the position of the vanquished. 
It may rather be likened to those military dis- 
plays, where, after long training and active prac- 
tice, the younger members march out confidently, 
hoping to prove they are soldiers of such proficiency 
as to be fit to act with veterans in the field, and 
trusting in time of need to be equal to do their duty 
ably to their country. / 

A very able writer in one of our professional 
journals has likewise shown the difference betwee? 
the system of rewards now generally offered to 
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students, such as the Soane medallion, or any other 
similar mark of distinction, and the present pro- 
posed system. These rewards have been of three 
sorts,—for the best essay, the best design, and the 
best measured drawing from an existing building. 
I will leave out of the question any chance of im- 
proper assistance when work is done at home, nor 
will I touch on help obtained from books, or hints 
from friends; but it must be obvious to all, as the 
writer says, that the best drawings may not be the 
production of the best draughtsman, but of him 
who has the most leisure to bestow on their pro- 
duction; and that the excellence of measured 
drawings depends also, not only on leisure, but in 
the money there may be to pay for assistance, 
scaffolding, travelling expenses, and a host of other 
things which attach themselves to such under- 
takings. 

It has been said, the reason why the English 

make such excellent medical men is, they begin 
practically ; they “walk the hospitals,” as it is 
called, on their first entrance into the profession ; 
they act as dressers, in subordinate practical capa- 
cities, and receive the instruction of the lower, be- 
fore they attend the lectures of the higher profes- 
sors. Abroad, the scholastic education comes first, 
and many a man who has considerable theoretical 
medical knowledge, would be quite at a loss by 
the bedside of the sick ; while the man accustomed 
to practice from early life sees the state of things 
ata glance, and acts promptly and successfully. 
There is no doubt the active daily duties of the 
office are indispensable to the young architect, and 
it is in them, if he keeps his attention properly on 
his work, that he will find he has unconsciously 
gathered material to master the most important 
part of the examination we propose to offer. But 
it is equally true that these very circumstances 

operate against his chances of obtaining the dis- 

tinction of medals, and other similar rewards, and 

it is very probable, as has been suggested by the 

writer above quoted, that this is the true reason 

why such rewards are so little sought, and of 
course often so little valued. 

We all know how often it happens that rising 
men wish to enter office of their seniors, with the 
hope to work their way up to independent prac- 
tice. Of how little use is the production of a! 
medal, or a portfolio containing designs for some 
unlikely or perhaps impossible marine hotel, or 
gigantic cathedral! Of how little value in the 
eyes of the man of business is the medal for the 
essay, which in general is simply a well-expressed 
account of something other men have executed ! 
It may be valuable in its way, as every literary 
fentamen is; but it may have taken months to 
write, and of what value is it in the active prac- 
tice of the profession? Let us, however, ask, 
which would be the better testimonial, the exhi- 
bition of any such solitary mark of distinction, 
however respectable, or the production of a set of 
full, fair, and comprehensive papers on every 
branch of the art, such as it is hoped will be laid 
before you, and the simple assurance that you 
have been fairly tried and found to be proficient 
therein, and that wholly unassisted, and on the 
spur of the instant ? 

And now it may be asked, what should an ex- 
amination be? It should be full, that is to say, 
such a one as should be amply sufficient to show 
the proper status of the candidate. Any examina- 
tion which may be too easy degenerates into a 
grave farce. No one would cate for such a dis- 
tinction as any idle or weak-minded creature 
might attain. No. The examination should be 
such that in after life the successful candidate 
should be able to refer back to his paper of ques- 
tions with pleasure, and exhibit them as such as 
in his days it was his pride to answer. But 
here comes the difficulty,—the questions must not 
only be full, but fuir ; they must be proper and 
pertinent. Nothing is easier than to set questions 
that scarce any one can answer. Nothing is easier, 
with a little perverted ingenuity, than to set 
questions, of no great difficulty perhaps in them- 
selves, but worded so as to mislead or puzzle a 
candidate. In competitive examinations, or those 
wherein a certain prize is to be conferred on the 
best man, and on one alone, it is not unusual for 
examiners, by way of shortening their work, to 
set what are called “catch questions; ” but nothing 
can be more unfair or improper in an examination 
like this whieh is proposed. It is a system of 
finding out the weak points, instead of developing 
the strong—of hunting out faults instead of ex- 
hibiting excellencies—and, as a matter of course, 
depressing the general body of the rising men, 
instead of encouraging it. 

_ These considerations led us to another and very 
important point,—that no examinations should be 


They also led to the adoption of what to some 
may appear a complex system of numbers and 
changes by the moderators, which is by no means 
so difficult as at first sight appears, but which 
ensures the judgment of all answers by their 
merits alone, as the examiners have no chance of 
knowing in any way the name of the person on 
whose papers they are about to pronounce an 
opinion. It is the matter alone, and not the in- 
dividual that is judged, and in this respect at 
least the utmost fairness is in all human proba- 
bility ensured. 
The system of vivd voce examination is aban- 
doned now by almost all learned bodies, Many 
examiners, however, cling to it, as it shortens their 
labours so much ; they consider they see in so little 
a time who are the competent men and who are 
not; but they do not allow for that modest 
timidity men can never divest themselves of, and 
they often attribute hesitation not to diffidence, 
but to ignorance; while, on the other hand, men 
who possess but a smattering knowledge and have 
readiness and assurance will blunder through when 
far better men will fail. There is also this com- 
plaint on the part of those who are not able to 
satisfy the examiners, and that is always a charge 
of unfair questions, of bullying, of misleading, of 
browbeatiug, of wishing to reject a candidate to 
the advantage of some favourite; in short, it is 
impossible to find any one who has been re- 
jected under a vivd voce examination who does 
not attribute his being “ plucked” to the bad 
feeling and unfair conduct of the examiners, 
rather than to his own deficiencies; and this 
not from a desire to pervert the truth, but 
simply from the pain and confusion which the 
candidate naturally gets into when on the point 
of what is called “breaking down.” We hope 
we have reported such a course to the Institute 
that there can be no question that the proposed 
examinations shall be fair,—unquestionably fair 
in all respects. 
I would now venture to call your attention to 
the form of examination itself. The first remark 
which we have heard is, that it is too difficult,— 
in university language, “too stiff a paper.” This 
has been intentionally done, as the object is to 
show the standard we hope the rising men of 
the profession may come to in a few years’ time, 
and not that at which we shall begin. And we 
think we have a good reason for this. Exami- 
nations are all contests for which the mind must 
be trained. It is much the same as with bodily 
contests. The fleetest foot that ever ran on 
the Olympic stadium, if out of practice, would 
be easily beaten by a slower runner ; the strongest 
wrestler in the palestra, if out of training, would 
easily be thrown by a weaker man in full prac- 
tice. Knowledge, especially such as is of the 
most value to the architect, is of slow growth, 
and comes as much from observation as from 
reading. Now, it is clear the study and expe- 
rience of three years must be infinitely greater 
than those of one year only. We thought it 
would be equal justice, therefore, to those who 
come up at even less than a year’s notice, to set 
the standard lower than we think ought to be 
done three years hence; and we believe that 
those who pass now will in future be considered 
to be on an equality with those who have 
answered much more difficult questions at that 
period. 
Another objection has been that the questions 
are too numerous to be answered in the time 
allotted. This has been purposely done for the 
reasons above stated, that the chance of falling 
on those points to which alone the candidate 
has not happened to have given his attention, 
is so lessened that it can hardly be taken into ac- 
count. Of course, the examiners will carefully 
consider how many questions ought fairly to be 
answered, and if, say one-half is the number, the 
marks should be so allotted that one-half should 
enable the candidate to get his full complement of 
marks. 
The truth is, there is every reason to hope 
there will be the most kindly feeling between the 
examiners and the candidates. It is not the in- 
tention, as is necessary in some examinations of 
those who seek to fill responsible posts, to search 
out what a man does not know, and so by impli- 
cation rebuke his deficiencies. It is the reverse; 
the examiner should endeavour to develope what 
you do know, which in the industrious and ob- 
serving is generally more than they themselves 
believe. It should be like the greeting of one 
kind friend to another, who has just returned 
from travelling, and which generally is, after a 
first welcome, “ Now tell me where you have 
been, what you have seen, and what you have 





vivd voce, but every answer should be put on paper. 


Questions have also been asked as to the class 
of reading to be recommended. This must be 
left very much to the tone of each candidate’s own 
mind. [It has been thought better, especially in 
so short a time, not to limit the range to certain 
books, a course which so often leads to a system 
of cramming. But there is one point I would 
venture to remark on: it is a common error for 
candidates when the examination draws near, to 
confine their attention to the more advanced 
branches of the various subjects, thereby probably 
leaving themselves deficient in the groundwork. 
Now, every examiner naturally looks to see whe- 
ther a good foundation has been laid, and considers 
work based on sound elementary principles of 
much more value than more showy and attractive 
matter which may be got up by cramming, and is 
easily forgotten. I would therefore recommend 
that shortly before the examination every candi- 
date should go carefully through the elements of 
any branch of science, and see that they are pro- 
perly ranged in his mind. This course will afford 
a confidence and facility in examination no other 
method will give. ; 

There is no disguising one fact. The general 
tone of society has been much raised within less 
than half a century, and has become more refined 
and more intellectual. That which is now consi- 
dered on all hands to be so indispensable to every 
gentleman, and generally designated “ the educa- 
tion of a gentleman,” would have been called 
“pedantic stuff.” It was gentlemanly then to 
drink three bottles of strong wine after dinner, 
or to call out your best friend fora hasty word 
and shoot him dead the next morning. In their 
softer moods, the gentlemen of George IV.’s day 
devised patterns for waistcoats, cut collars for 
coats, and invented marvellous curls for the hair 
and whiskers; while every leisure hour of both 
ladies and gentlemen was devoted to cards or 
worse forms of gambling. Things have changed 
very much since that time; and yet gentler man- 
ners, and more intellectual pursuits, have not 
brought with them luxury or effeminacy. Al- 
though far more temperate in living, and more 
simple and natural in dress, nothing of the true 
British spirit has decayed. They who rode at 
Balaclava, or who crushed out the horrible Indian 
mutiny, were as heroic men as any age could boast 
of; and under our own immediate notice is now 
as noble and patriotic a movement as ever was at 
Sparta or Athens. In a quiet and unostentatious 
way, men have joined together heart and hand 
for the defence of their own hearths and altars, 
and have spontaneously taken on themselves the 
fatigue and toils of military life in such a manner 
as to convince the world the spirit of the British 
nation is as great and as manly as ever. 

But there is also no disguising the fact that, in 
spite of the exertions of the various architectural 
bodies, the professors of that science do not seem 
to be recognised in society as they ought to be. 
At any rate, the word architect is not the pass- 
word here it is abroad. Why this may be we will 
not stop to inquire; nor will we repine if it be 
so. One thing we are quite sure of—if the whole 
body assume and deserve a higher status in society, 
they certainly will find themselves in an advanced 
position ere long. 

This is one of the great advantages the system 
of examination offers. It not only must be valu- 
able in a professional point of view, but it must 
be of the greatest use in showing to other pro- 
fessions, and to the world in general, that the 
architect has received the education of a gentle- 
man. Let every rising man, then, who has the 
love for his art.and respect for his profession, as- 
sist in our endeavours to elevate both in the eyes 
of the public. Let every one who has leisure be- 
come a candidate. It will be more honourable to 
come up and fail, than shrink from the trial. In 
fact, it can hardly be called a failure. A standard 
is offered by which you may judge your powers. 
Without some trial or some means of comparison, 
who is to judge their own stature? If at present 
you fall short of such height, it is no more blame 
to you than if you are but 5 feet 10 inches instead 
of 6 feet; but there is this difference,—although, 
after a certain time, the bodily stature will not 
increase, by proper cultivation that of the mind 
always will do so; and it must be very hard if he 
who falls short of the standard, after having had 
only a few months’ notice, will not reach it after 
the experience of another full twelve months has 
been added to it. And you are more likely to 
attain to this standard on trying once and failing, 
than even by waiting a year and then going up, 
without experience of examinations and what 
they can show you of your own powers, and the 
deficiencies of your education. 





learned.” 


And now we should be ungrateful to the mem- 
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bers of the Architectural Association if we did 
not acknowledge their support in this attempt. 
On them will fall a great share of the labour,— 
on them will devolve the task of showing, as a 
body, the rising architects are men who do not 
shrink from that mental toil, that intellectual 
training and tuition, that all other professions un- 
dergo. They have given (perhaps as it ought to 
have been) a cautious support; but still it has 
been most genuine and unselfish. The fruit of all 
our labours, if fruit there be, must be expected to 
show itself slowly; but it is my earnest hope that 
I may be spared to see it, and on some future oc- 
casions, within these walls, to talk over the old 
tales, to narrate our former labours, and to con- 
gratulate the members on the success of the united 
efforts of the Institute and of the Architectural 
Association. 





NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF 
L. F. ROUBILIAC. 


Francis Lregatr Cuantrry looked upon 
Lewis Francis Roubiliac as the greatest sculptor 
England had produced, or England had a right 
to claim by adoption as herown. He admired his 
exquisite modelling in clay,—the skill with which 
his clay lost none of its characteristics in plaster, 
—the bold treatment of his heads,—the vivacity 
of look he never failed to impart to every face,— 
his skill with his chisel, and the general result, to 
one great whole, observable in all his works. 
Yet Chantrey had little in common with Roubi- 
liae, save an excellence which he reached by 
means entirely different. If I am asked for my 
authority for Chantrey’s admiration of Roubiliac, 
I must name my father. Could a better authority 
be named? Chantrey sought and attained to ex- 
cellence in the same line of art with Roubiliac, by 
means wholly different from those used by the 
great sculptor of his idolatry. Roubiliac is all 
action; Chantrey is all repose. In one statue 
alone is Chantrey animated into action—in his 
Grattan. When the Irish committee for the erec- 
tion of the statue gave their commission to Chan- 
trey, they asked for “a spaking statue,” which 
Chantrey gave them in a way worthy of all 
admiration; but when they suggested to the 
sculptor that Grattan, in marble, should be made 
to stand on the “ Rock of the Constitution,” they 
made a request which no imagination could devise 
without recourse to the sign-painter’s refuge— 
“This is a dog,” “This,” the Rock of the Con- 
stitution. 

Was Roubiliac a married man? His biogra- 
phers are silent on the subject. Inno work about 
sculptors or sculpture in England can I find that 
the illustrious Frenchman was married. That he 
was married once, if not twice, I can prove by un- 
deniable evidence. Roubiliac lived for many years 
in St. Martin’s-lane, in the parish of St. Martin’s- 


in-the-Fields, in London; and in the registers of | 


that parish I found (some fifteen years since) the 
following entry :— 

*€1735, April 12. Lewis Francis Roubiliac and Caroline 
Magdalene Helot, both of St. Martin Orgars, London, p. 
L. A.B.” 

That is, they were married by the license of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There cannot be a 
doubt that we bave here the entry of the great 
sculptor’s marriage. But why did the marriage 
take place out of the parish in which they both 
lived? I cannot auswer the question. The 
license itself, if still in existence, would most likely 
determine this point. 

This marriage of Miss Helot was, I take it, 
Roubiliac’s first: marriage. Tbe entry of his 
second marriage (so I assume) to Miss Crosby, of 
Deptford, with ten thousand pounds, took place 
on the 6th of January, 1752; and my authority 
(almost always a safe one) is Mr. Sylvanus Urban, 
at p. 44 of his magazine for the year 1752. 

It is much to be regretted that we have not 
anything like a satisfactory list of the works of 
Roubiliac. I had the printed sale catalogue of 
his effects, sold. after his death, at his studio in 
St. Martin’s-lane; and I had his agreement for a 
large monument, with his several receipts for the 
money agreed upon; but I can fivd neither. Two 
removes, says the proverb, are as bad as a fire. 
The autograph of Roubiliac is excessively rare. 
The sale catalogue I have, or had (small octavo in 
sizie), I believe to be unique, 

This mention of my Roubiliac loss reminds me 
of a greater. Roubiliac modelled and chiselled 
the bust of his friend aud rival, Joseph Wilton, 
the sculptor. Wilton had a sculptor’s hammer in 
his hand. The bust, we are told, was given by 
Wilton’s lovely daughter (Lady Chambers) to the 
Royal Academy of Arts in London. Allan Cun- 


to have an engraving made from it for his “ Lives of 
British Sculptors,” and was refused by the forty 
in full council. Why he was refused I have lately 
ascertained. “We have no bust of Wilton by 
Roubiliac,” I am informed by the present excellent 
keeper,* “ nor can we find it included in our List 
of Donations to the Academy.” Wilton’s bust of 
Roubiliac is No. 167 of the printed Catalogue of 
the Exhibition of 1761. It behoves the Academy 
to make inquiries about it. 

It is fortunate for Roubiliac that he may be 
seen and studied in some of his best works in London 
and its environs, Westminster Abbey containing 
seven of his finest. His Vauxhall Handel, that 
“ fixed his fame,” is, after many wanderings, safely 
located at Exeter Hall, in the Strand, in the 
rooms of the Sacred Harmonic Society. His 
Garrick Shakspeare is, by Garrick’s bequest, in the 
British Museum. In the church of Walton-on- 
Thames is his very fine monument to Lord 
Shannon, sufficient to repay an express visit and a 
shilling to the sexton who shows it. At Battersea 
is his Bolingbroke, a medallion head, with the 
true St. John touch in it. 

At the sister universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge he may be seen to advantage. Oxford has 
his bust of Sir Christopher Wren—a composition 
from Kneller; and Cambridge has his statue of 
Sir Isaac Newton, the finest portrait statue in 
England, Chantrey’s far-famed one in small 
of James Watt not excepted. And here I may 
ask, did Handel sit to Roubiliac? I believe he 





an angel blowing a trumpet, from a confused sky. 
and a lady starting from a tomb which seems to 
have burst.” Wrexham is a fine church. The 
Middleton monument—if we may test it unseen 
by the Nightingale monument—must be fine. 

Roubiliac has been dead one hundred years— 
this very year. In the century that has gone he 
has not been surpassed as a sculptor. His Newton, 
his Argyll Eloquence, his Mrs. Nightingale’s arm 
and hand, and his Trinity busts, are still the ad- 
miration and talk of all who know what sculpture 
ought to be, and was in his hands. 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 








GAS IN YORK. 


As our readers know, much dissatisfaction has 
existed for some time past in the city of York, on 
account of the high prices charged by the com- 
pany for gas supplied to the public lamps and to 
general consumers. This dissatisfaction has been 
loudly and urgently expressed both by the cor- 
poration and the public; and, a few months ago, 
a committee of the former body was appointed 
to obtain information, and report to the coun- 
cil. The committee called to their aid Mr, 
Stevenson, of Halifax, who advised them upon the 
cost of erecting works for public lighting only; 
the cost of works for the supply of the general 
body of consumers; the cost of making gas in 
York ; and the price at which it ought to be sold, 





did,—Lysons, who wrote late in the last century, 


cast of Roubiliac’s bust of Handel was, in 1795, 
in the house of John Bacon, esq., of Friarn 


the portrait of his friend, Charles Jennings. 
Where is the Handel bust? Lord Howe has the 
Jennings property, but I do not remember the bust 
of Handel among the rich Jennings treasures of 
art to be seen at Gopsal. 


is no proof that he did beyond a life-like bust of 
the great poet bearing Roubiliac’s name (with the 
date 1741—-Pope then alive), and the unmistak- 
able marks of his modelling toolsand chisel. The 
minister Sir Robert Peel secured the marble Pope 
at Watson Taylor’s sale; and Mr. Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, the original clay, at Rogers 
the poet’s sale. That the sensitive head of the 
poet was done from life I have little doubt; but 
we have no written or oral proof that the poet sat 
to Roubiliac. 

Hogarth sat to Roubiliac, and one of the best 
purchases made by Lord Stanhope’s Portrait Com- 
mittee is the terra-cotta bust by Roubiliac of the 
great painter. The busts of the two satirists, 
with pen and pencil, should be placed together. 
Thus placed they would afford a rich study for our 
sculptors, old and young. 

Roubiliac, like Chantrey, painted in oil. Ina 
London Exhibition of 1761, No. 94 wasa “ Por- 
trait in oil” by Roubiliac, “his first attempt.” 
The widow of Allan Cunningham has the portrait 
of Chantrey by himself, painted before he became 
famous, and when sitters were few in number. It 
is very masterly, and awakens a regret that 
ill as we could spare his busts, he did not continue 
“ occasionally ” to show his skill in the sister art. 
The Roubiliac “in oil” must have had many merits. 
Can it be traced ? 

And here I must ask, on what authority are the 
four busts bequeathed by Pope to Lord Lyttel- 
ton, attributed to Roubiliac? The present Lord 
Lyttelton, at my recommendation, lent them to 
the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition. They 
were presented to Pope by Frederick Prince of 
Wales; but are weak and insipid—with no one 
touch of Roubiliac about them. They are more 
like Rysbrach. 

Roubiliac had an apprentice, Nathaniel Read by 
name. His Pancake monument in Westminster 
Abbey to Admiral Tyrrell has his master’s thea- 
trical folly in marble carried to excess. There is 
some good carving about it. Read learned the 
use of the chisel, if he learned nothing else in the 
studio of Roubiliac. 

Roubiliac was a competitor with his friend 
Wilton for the Westminster Abbey monument to 
General Wolfe. His design may be seen in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1789. It is 
poor. : 

I believe I have seen every well-known work by 
Roubiliac but one—a kind of Nightingale-monu- 
ment at Wrexham, in North Wales, to one of the 
Middletons of Chirk Castle. Derrick, a contem- 
porary of Ronbiliac’s, describes it as representing 
“The Last Day—a pillar broken and tumbling— 








ningham, in 1829, formally applied for permission 


* Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A. 


recording in his “ Environs” that the original | 


Barnet, in Middlesex, and that over it was hung 


Did Pope sit to Roubiliac for his bust? There | 


The report of the committee was presented to the 
council on the 13th of October; and _ public 
| opinion and feeling were so aroused by the facts 
it contained, that, at the municipal elections on 
the 1st of November, the burgesses declined to 
send any representative who would not promise to 
exert himself to obtain a proper and adequate re- 
duction in the price of gas, not only for the public 
lights, but for the inhabitants at large. Some, in 
what they supposed the interest of gas com- 
panies, both in the press and elsewhere, attacked 
the corporation and Mr. Stevenson, disputing the 
accuracy of figures and imputing a bad animus. 
However, the York Company showed their belief 
in the truthfulness of the representations made 
by seeking another interview with the committee ; 
end we now learn that the company have agreed 
to reduce their charge for public lamps from 4s. 9d. 
to 3s. 9d. per 1,000 feet ; this charge to include 
lamps and posts, brackets, lighting, extinguishing, 
cleaning, repairs, and all expenses. To private 
consumers the charge is to be—from January to 
December, 1863, 3s. 9d.; and from and after the 
1st of January, 1864, 3s. 6d. per 1,000 feet; in- 
stead of 4s. 6d. hitherto paid. By these altera- 
tions the corporation and general body of rate- 
payers will save 3657. per annum, and the con- 
sumers of gas about 3,000/. per annum. We doubt 
not that the company themselves will also be 
gainers ultimately by the reduction in charge. At 
any rate, if 3s. 6d. per 1,000 is a remunerating 
price at Beverley, it must be so in York, where 
coal is cheaper and where the population is four 
times greater. At present, besides paying 10 per 
cent. dividend upon an enormous and partly ficti- 
tious capital, the company have a very large re- 
serve fund, which they know not what to do with. 








THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON: 
AND SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. 


On this, Saturday, evening, the Agricultural 
Hall, occupied by the Smithfield Club Cattle and 
Implement Show, will be opened to the judges for 
the award of prizes; and nearly all next week Jsel- 
don, where the Romans camped, where Henry VIII. 
hawked,and London citizens resorted toeat cheese- 
cakes, will reeeive the thousands who erstwhile 
flocked to Baker-street. It may be worth while 
to make the fact clear that the Hall Company 
and the Smithfield Club are distinct bodies, the 
latter having nothing to do with the Hall beyond 
bringing to it their show for a fortnight in the 
year, for which the Agricultural Hall Company 
hand them 1,000/. per annum, and take in return 
the money paid by the public at the doors. The 
Club had outgrown the Baker-street Bazaar, where 
they received at the last 7001. per annum; and 
the Hall Company, started by Mr. Giblett, presided 
over by the late eminent agriculturist, Mr. Jonas 
Webb, recently deceased, and with Mr. Samuel 
Sidney as an efficient secretary, was established to 
provide a suitable building for the annual show, 
the Club agreeing for twenty-one years to hold 
there their show, and the company agreeing, a8 We 
have already said, to pay them 1,000/. a year for 
doing so. During the year the hall will of course 
' be appropriated to various public purposes, perhaps 
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even to music. The shares were all taken up 
without any canvassing. The Club, in addition 
to the sum paid to them by the company, 
receive a considerable sum, say 1,000/. a year, 
from the implement makers and others who 
exhibit their wares. Of the club, as every one 
knows, Mr. Brandreth Gibbs is the honorary 
secretary. 

The site of land on which the hall is erected 
immediately faces Islington-green, extends west- 
ward to the Liverpool-road, and is within a few 
hundred yards of the “‘Angel,” at Islington. It has 
entrances from all sides. Its central position, as 
regards the various railway termini (with all of 
which it is in direct communication by means of 
the New-road) renders it well adapted for the 
purposes for which it isintended. The first stone 
was laid on the 5th of November, 1861. The 
western fagade,—that in the Liverpool-road,—is 
the principal ; and here there are two lofty towers 
anda bold carriage entrance. The construction is 
of yellow brick with bands and arches of red 
bricks. At the eastern end, facing Islington- 
green, there is an archway of brickwork similar 
in character, with a covered way leading from it 
to the hall. The main hall, with a vaulted roof 
of iron and glass, is 384 feet in length by 217 feet 
in breadth, in three spans: the span of the central 
portion of the glass roof, which is 76 feet in height, 
is about 125 feet. This hall is surrounded by 
galleries 36 feet in width, approached by five sets 
of double staircases, each 10 feet wide. There is 
also a minor hall 100 feet square. One thousand 
tons of iron are used in its construction, and the 
roofing contains uine miles of iron sash-bar, up- 
wards of one acre of glass, and two acres of slating, 
whilst the space afforded by the galleries is con- 
siderably above an acre. The towers referred to 
are constructed with a view to assist ventilation. 
The iron pillars which support the central portions 
of the fabric form draining tubes from the roof 
to the basement and the draining appliances be- 
neath. A reservoir, capable of containing 5,000 
gallons of water, has been erected, with which 
hydrants are connected in various parts of the 
building, so that, in cases of fire or any other 
requirement, they can be immediately made 
available. Capacious refreshment-rooms are pro- 
vided in various parts of the building, where 
refreshments are to be supplied at a fixed tariff; 
and, amongst other accommodations, there will 
be a letter-box, lavatories, &c., both for ladies and 


gentlemen, telegraph office, and a room for depo- 


siting parcels, coats, and other articles. 

We did not observe any means of surface drain- 
age, which would seem to be necessary. The whole 
area of the hall is floored with concrete. The 
hall is lighted with nearly 4,000 jets of gas. 
There are suspended from the roof on each side 
seven large star chandeliers, each with forty-eight 
burners. In the galleries there are twenty-two 
star chandeliers with twenty-four burners, and 
the same under the galleries. In addition to 
this, sixty small stars, with twenty-four burners, 
light the sheep-pens and assist in lighting the 
galleries. Tue bullock-rails have to each alternate 
standard a branch with six lights. In the minor 
hall there are ten star chandeliers, each with 
twenty-four burners. 

The proportions are less satisfactory than might 
be desired, and a bad effect is produced in daylight 
by the want of congruity between the roof and 
the glazed inclosure of the east end. It looks as 
if there were so many hundred feet of hall cut off 
and inclosed temporarily at the end with an ordi- 
nary glazed partition. Nevertheless, it may not 
be denied that it is a fine apartment. 

The building has been erected, from the design 
of Mr. Peck, by Messrs. Hill, Keddell, & Robin- 
son, contractors; Mr. C. Bird being the clerk of 
the works. The ironwork, a very good specimen, 
was executed by Messrs. Handyside, of Derby; 
the lighting by Messrs. Abercrombie & Son, of 
John-street, Tottenham-court-road. The total 
cost of the structure will be about 32,0007. For 
the land, about 3 acres, a fine of 2,000/. was paid, 
with a ground rent of 6002. per annum. 





FAMINE AND FEVER. 


In Preston typhus fever is spreading; and from 
other towns come accounts of an increased amount 
of sickness and fever of a low type; which, it is to 
be feared, will be followed by disorders of a more 
serious description. Prevention is far better than 
= 3 and we 9p ea while attention is shown 
in connexion with the sufficient and proper suppl 
of food, the greatest efforts will at the sa time 
be made to prevent overcrowding, and to afford 
the means of cleanliness, not only in the interior 





and exterior of houses, but also as regards bedding 
and clothing. 

At Wigan, where, next to Preston, the greatest 
distress prevails, a most commendable movement 
has been made. Sickness has already appeared, 
but up to the present time no typhus: taking 
warning, however, from the state of Preston, the 
relief committee of Wigan, finding that, in conse- 
quence of the increased illness amongst the poor, 
the dispensary officials had much more work than 
they could conveniently manage, divided the town 
into five districts, over which they appointed five 
medical men, who were not only to supply physic, 
but also needful clothing and food; and we have 
no doubt that those gentlemen, in the course of 
their visitations, will be able to give many hints 
in connexion with overcrowding, ventilation, &c. 

All accounts agree in stating that the sewing 
classes for girls are working admirably; and we 
are much mistaken if this temporary trouble will 
not be the means of greatly improving the rising 
generation of female cotton-workers. The boys 
and youths have also been gathered from the 
streets, and encouraged to attend the schools; 
and this will be the means of leading thousands of 
boys to the evening schools when better times 
come, Grand and ennobling exertions are being 
made by both rich and poor. Mill-owners, who 
have extensive cottage property, are receiving no 
rent,—some losing as much as 3007. a week. Others 
are paying wages to a large extent without having 
work; and in various ways munificent acts are 
being performed which are not heard of by the 
public. At asingle meeting in Manchester 50,000/. 
were raised at once; and since then, at a meeting 
of the county, no less a sum than 130,000/. was 
subscribed. 

Nor is it the rich alone who deserve praise ; for 
as an instance of the help afforded by those of 
lower degree, Lord Derby mentioned that 1,200/. 
had been contributed by the readers of the 
British Workman. Clothing and bedding are 
being actively delivered ; but notwithstanding all 
that-has been done, we are still only at the com- 
mencement of a hard struggle, which must now 
last over the winter. The rates as at present 
levied must, to a considerable extent, fail shortly ; 
and in the hard weather a more generous diet 
must be afforded. 

In Wigan a large number of “clogs” (wooden- 
soled shoes) have been distributed. This is an 
arrangement worthy of imitation. To keep feet 
warm and dry is an important means of health. 

We still say,— find remunerative work for 
applicants. 





MAJOLICA FOUNTAINS: A QUERY. 


MAJOLICA WARE would seem at first sight so 
charming a material for fountains and other 
artistic decoration of our gardens, offering to the 
architect means for the display of taste in colour 
as well as form, that we are anxious to have some 
explanation of the change which occurred in the 
appearance of the great fountain at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, designed by the late John 
Thomas, and executed by Messrs. Minton. It 
appeared to lose its colour in parts some time be- 
fore the closing of the Exhibition, and became 
stained and disfigured to an extent.that was very 
remarkable. We ask the question wholly in the 
interest of such manufactures, and Messrs. Minton 
may perhaps be able to afford some information on 
the subject. 








THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


Accorpine to the latest court news, it is at 
present intended that the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales is to be celebrated at Windsor; an 
arrangement which we feel sure will cause much 
disappointment to many dwellers in the metro- 

olis. 

, The marriage of a Prince of Wales in this 
country is a rare event in our national history, 
and it is worth while to note these occasions. 
There have been, including the Black Prince and 
his present Royal Highness, fourteen princes of 
Wales; but of these only five married when they 
were in possession of this title: and one of this 
number was married abroad. 

First, is Edward the Black Prince, who married 
with Joan of Kent. 

Second. Edward, son of Henry VL, with the 
Lady Anne Neville, daughter of the Earl of War- 
wick. This wedding was celebrated at Amboise, 
in France. 

Third, The next bridegroom is Prince Arthar, 
son of Henry VII., but fitteen years of age, when, 
in 1501, he married Catherine of Arragon (who 





was afterwards married to her brother-in-law, 
King Henry VIIL). 

The son of George I., afterwards George IL, 
married Caroline Wilhelmina, at the age of 
twenty-two; but he was not then created Prince 
of Wales. 

Fourth. Frederick, eldest son of George II., 
married at the age of twenty-nine, to the Princess 
Augusta, of Saxe Gotha, in the Royal Chapel at 
St. James’s. 

And fifth. The Prince Regent, afterwards 
George IV. 

More than were any of the above Royal mar- 
riages, if we may except that of the Black Prince, 
whose bride, Joan, divided general popularity with 
the bridegroom, is the approaching ceremonial 
likely to be looked forward to as a day of holiday 
and great rejoicing; but much of this joyful feel- 
ing will be damped if the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales with his fair Danish bride take place at 
a distance from the metropolis. It is true that 
the Chapel of St. James’s is sorry, small, and un- 
sightly in its proportions, and distasteful in its 
decorations; but there is, as we have suggested, 
the Chapel at Whitehall, which is a stately in- 
terior, and might be so managed as to disguise 
the blemish of the modern fittings, and so present 
a magnificent appearance. 

At such a time as that which is approaching, 
the people are most anxious to give a strong ex- 
pression of feeling, and would like to have an 
opportunity of forming part of the marriage 
pageantry; but this will be impossible if the 
celebration take place at Windsor. Opportunities 
for this would, however, be afforded if this Royal 
wedding were to take place either in the Royal 
Chapel, at Whitehall, or in the very heart of 
London,—in St. Paul’s Cathedral or in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, for example. We have had Royal 
marriages in the venerable Abbey, but have no 
precedent at St. Paul’s. 

For a long time a shadow has hung over the 
Court : trade in the metropolis is languishing; 
and there is, as the winter passes, a fear of still 
greater depression; and this means distress 
in thousands of the humble homes of those 
who are engaged in so many ways in providing 
articles of taste, particularly those appertain- 
ing to both male and female costume. Indepen- 
dently of other considerations, a holiday of this 
description would, in giving employment in vari- 
ous ways to a vast number of poor persons, also 
be of advantage to many tradespeople, and so do 
an amount of good which can only be appreciated 
by those who have an opportunity of knowing 
how a public holiday such as this would be adds 
to the prosperity of large classes of the dwellers, 
not only in the metropolis, but also elsewhere. 

At Coventry, in Nottingham and the lace dis- 
tricts, in the fancy-cotton works of Lancashire, 
and even in the deeply-distressed region of Spital- 
fields, a holiday such as we have hinted at would 
form a fair beginning to the approaching spring. 





NOTE ON THE FORMATION OF A POPULAR 
SANITARY SOCIETY. 


Ar the present day we have in this country a 
number of prosperous societies, founded by earnest 
men and now firmly established, for the promotion 
of the arts and sciences,—societies which have been 
the means of effecting an indescribable amount of 
good. There are, for instance, the Royal Society, 
of venerable date; the Royal Academy of Arts, 
and the Society of Arts in the Adelphi; the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries, and the Institute 
and Association connected with Archxology. Be- 
sides these are the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, with the Hall of the Apothecaries ; the 
Zoological, the Geological, Geographical, Horti- 
cultural, and other societies, which have each a 
specific object. There are also the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Institute of Architects, and 
the Architectural Association; the Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science generally, and 
other useful bodies, to which, for our present pur- 
pose, we need not particularly refer. 

It has been among the chief advantages of these 
associations that they have been the means, not 
only of gathering together, at periodical meetings 
for the discussion of particular subjects, persons of 
eminence; but of that friendly correspondence, 
&c., which has in so many ways led to the discovery 
of new facts, and to a considerable extent aided 
in the useful diffusion of varied knowledge. 

The publication of transactions and papers, the 


‘collection of illustrative objects, and the forma- 


tion of class libraries, are also matters to which 
we can refer with satisfaction, While remarking 
the increasing extent of these institutions, and 
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admitting their vast importance, it has often 
been with regret that we have reflected that 
sanitary science, on which the lives and health 
of millions throughout the whole world so emi- 
nently depend, has no established home in Great 
Britain,—has no rightly organized association for 
its own special study and advancement, although 
the Social Science Association must in the mean 
time be regarded as taking the sanitary branch 
of social science, along with many—perhaps too 
many,—others under its wing. 

On two or three occasions which have come 
within our knowledge, small bodies of persons 
have endeavoured to promote the object in view, 
but with only very limited success; although, 
during the last twelve or fifteen years, sanitary 
science has improved its position, and has now 
not only the support of our leading physicians, 
surgeons, and chemists, but also of a large num- 
ber of those eminent in other ways; and it has 
been shown that, in the camp and battle-field, 
the sanitary officer is of as much importance as 
the general. It would seem, therefore, that the 
time has now come for making an effort, on a scale 
corresponding with the importance of the subject, 
to form in the metropolis a society for the ad- 
vancement of sanitary science, 

In such an institution we should be likely to 
receive the best information connected with the 
subject, not only from all parts of this country, 
but from places abroad : and this is necessary ; for, 
although much has been established, there still 
remains much for careful study. In such a society 
as we have hinted at, medical men, chemists, per- 
sons of constructive ability, those anxious to im- 
prove the homes of their less prosperous fellow- 
creatures, and others of practical experience and 
useful common sense, would frequently have 
opportunities of exchanging ideas; and, moreover, 
we sadly want a classed library of all kinds of 
sanitary books and reports. 








SAVE LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Ir is to be hoped that the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Leicester-square and the friends 
of open spaces will organize a proper opposition 
to the company who threaten to fill the area with 
a general market. Now that the “globe” is 
removed, the largeness of the space, which had 
been forgotten, comes to light again. Thrown 
open, as we have said before, with trees bordering 
a few walks, it would be a boon and a blessing. 
Every inch of open space in the metropolis ought 
to be fought for,—given up only at the sword’s 
point. Leicester-square, first Leicester-fields, has 
many stories. In the house of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, at one corner, died Elizabeth Queen of Bohe- 
mia. To this house retired two Princes of Wales 
in dudgeon. In Savile House, Peter the Great 
was entertained by the Marquis of Caermarthen. 
Poses Plastiques and a Café Chantant are the 
present entertainments there. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds lived, painted, and died at No. 47 in the 
square ; Hogarth, whose house was on the oppo- 
site side, took his regular walk in the inclosure ; 
and after him came the great John Hunter, who 
formed there that collection which has grown into 
the noble museum of the College of Surgeons in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. However, it is not of the 
Leicester-square of past times that we would 
speak, but the Leicester-square of to-day, which 
we would see improved, beautified, and preserved 
for to-morrow. The Board of Works, if they have 
power, should give their aid to prevent the area 
from being again blocked up. 





BIRKENHEAD HOSPITAL. 


Tuk chief stone of the new Birkenhead Borough 
Hospital, which is being erected at the sole ex- 
pense of Mr. John Laird, M.P. for the borough, 
has been laid by the Marquis of Westminster, 
Lord: Lieutenant of the county of Chester. The 
new edifice will front Conway-street, with a 
southern aspect, overlooking the Birkenhead pub- 
lic park, which, 180 acres in extent, must always 
be kept open; and it is bounded on either side by 
wide streets, namely, by Prince Edwin-street on 
the east and by Livingston-street on the west. 
The architect is Mr. Walter Scott. The building 
is to be two stories high above the basement floor, 
and will be constructed of Stourton stone and 
brick. To Conway-street, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a garden for the use of the patients, ir 
presents a villa front, in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture; and to Livingston-street and Princ: 
Edwin-street it exhibits wing elevations. In gene. 
ral plan the building is to consist of a centre and 





two wings, the latter of which are so arranged 
with respect to background that they can be at 
any time extended northwards sufficiently to more 
than double the ward accommodation contem- 
plated at present. The wards, four in number, in 
the edifice now to be erected, will be furnished 
with forty-two beds, but will be sufficient to 
hold fifty if the latter number should be re- 
quired. In addition to the wards, the hospital 
will contain an operating theatre, an accident- 
ward, a board-room, house-surgeon’s parlour, &c. 
There will also be attached to the establishment a 
dispensary, having a separate entrance from the 
street. The wards will have windows on both 
sides, one window for every two beds ; also a win- 
dow at the end of each ward, which, if necessary, 
can be opened at night for ventilation, without, it 
is said, causing a draught upon the patients. The 
superficial area allowed for each bed is 110 feet, 
and the cubic space for each bed 1,430 feet. The 
subdivision of the sick into separate buildings is 
provided for, as the four wards will be in two 
wings of two stories each, exclusive of the base- 
ment. The nurses’ rooms will be at the entrance- 
end of each ward. The walls and ceilings of the 
four large wards, and those of the accident-ward 
and operating-room, will be covered with Parian 
cement, forming a polished and non-absorbent sur- 
face ; and the floors will be laid with polished oak. 
The stairs will be of stone. The whole cost, it is 
expected, will be about 5,0007. The land on which 
the hospital is being erected is 316 feet in depth, 
and has a frontage of probably 170 feet. 








VALUE OF LAND IN SOUTHWARK. 


THE plots of disposable land about the new 
street, Southwark, left in the hands of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, are being let at rentals 
which will enable the Board to get back part of 
the cost of the new line. For example, some plots 
adjoining the houses recently built by Mr. 
I’Anson, having an area in the whole of 3,795 
square feet, have been let for a term of eighty 
years to Mr. Mark, the fruiterer, for 5007. per 
annum. This is equal to an annual rental of 
5,7391. per acre; and taking it at twenty-eight 
years’ purchase, at which it appears it can be sold, 
makes the value per acre, exclusive of the reversion, 
160,692/.!_ A corner plot close by, with frontage 
in the two roads, has brought even a larger sum. 
This, having an area of 2,392 feet, has been let to 
the Alliance Bank proprietors for 5007. per annum, 
or at the rate of 9,105/. per acre per annum, 
giving a value, when treated as the last, of 
254,900/. per acre ! 








ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


THE fifth annual meeting of the shareholders 
was held on Wednesday, the 3rd inst.; Mr. Charles 
Mayhew in the chair. The report, declaring a 
dividend of about four per cent., having been read 
by Mr. Moody, was unanimously adopted. Messrs. 
A. Ashpitel, James Wylson, J. T. Knowles, and 
Jas. Pennethorue, were re-elected directors; and 
Messrs. Jas. Lockyer and F. P. Cockerell auditors. 

Thanks were voted to the directors, the audi- 
tors, end the hon. secretary, Mr. Edmeston; and 
afterwards to Mr. Mayhew for his assistance in 
the chair. 

Mr. C. C. Nelson, Mr. W. Papworth, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. D. Brandon, Mr. Jas. Wylson, Mr. 
Godwin, Mr. G. Mair, Mr. Le Forest, Mr. Edme- 
ston, Mr. J. Jennings, &., took part in the 
proceedings. 








MONUMENTAL. 


Tue statue of Bishop Hooper, surmounted 
by a canopy, has lately been erected near 
the church of St. Mary-de-Lode, Gloucester. 
The Reformer is represented in the attitude of 
preaching. The figure is executed in Portland 
stone of fine quality by Mr. E. W. Thornhill, of 
Dablin, to whom it was given in a competition 
with English sculptors. Mr. Thornhill is now 
engaged in superintending the carving of the in- 
terior of the new church of SS. Peter and Paul, 
for Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Dublin, the con- 
tractors for that portion of the work. The 
Mathew monument for Cork is in progress, Mr. 
Foley, to whom the statue is intrusted, and who 
is himself an Irishman, has forwarded two sketches 
to the committee, with a view to their making a 
selection. Father Mathew is represented in the 
act and attitude of blessing those who are sup 
posed to kneel before him, and who have taken the 
pledge at his hands, The difference. between the 











two consists almost entirely in the mode in which 
the drapery is managed. The figure is represented 
upon an appropriate pedestal. A meeting hag 
been held at Tavistock to decide upon the character 
ofa memorial to the late Duke of Bedford. A statue 
was decided upon, and a committee appointed to 
arrange details. A Roman correspondent of 
the Courrier des Marches states that the mauso.- 
leum which Pius IX. has ordered to be erected for 
himself in the church of Sta. Maria Majore at Rome 
has been commenced. It is to be inthe samestyle 
as that of Pius VIII., in St. Peter’s. Thirty 
thousand crowns have been assigned for its con. 
struction; but there is reason to believe it will 
cost much more. The ceremony of the inaugu- 
ration of the statue of Alfieri, at Asti, took place 
on the 16th inst. The statue is the work of the 
sculptor Dini. Professor Matteucci, Minister of 
Public Instruction, delivered a speech, after which 
his Excellency gave Mr. Dini the decoration of the 
order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus, conferred on 
him by the King.——The Arndt monument has 
at last been taken in hand. Afinger, of Berlin, 
has received the commission to set to work upon 
it forthwith. 

















THE DUTCH CHURCH, AUSTIN FRIARS, 


Tue statement circulated, attributing to the 
plumbers the recent conflagration of this interest. 
ing old building, was incorrect, it seems. It would 
appear to be due rather to the smoke-pipe of one of 
four radiating stoves (that at the north-east angle of 
north aisle) passing out in too close proximity to 
bond timber. We are sorry to find that the 
damage done is very considerable. The nave roof 
is all burnt except the tie-beams and the boarding 
of a few bays: also the roof of the north aisle: the 
turret at west end is much burnt, and shored up: 
the pews are nearly all destroyed: the organ 
is entirely burnt; and the floor much injured. 
Repairs, by Messrs. Hill & Son, of Islington, 
had been going on, and were nearly finished. 
The columns dividing nave and aisle, by the 
way, are about 13 inches out of upright. The 
house of’ the Augustine Friars, of which this was 
the church, was founded by Humphrey Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford and Essex, in 1243. The church 
was granted “to the Dutch nation in London, to 
be their preaching place,” in 1550, and has con- 
tinued in that occupation ever since. The struc- 
ture includes some handsome Decorated windows. 
Views of the Exterior and Interior will be found 
in our second volume (pp. 6 and 348), 








ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


The Devon Memorial.—The institution whick 
it is proposed to establish at Exeter in memory of 
the late Prince Consort will comprise a museum 
for Devonshire and Exeter; accommodation for 
the School of Art, and, if possible, for a School of 
Science also; and a public reading-room and 
library. A site of the estimated value of from 
1,500/. to 2,000/., has been presented by Mr. Gard, 
M.P.; and subscriptions have been already raised 
to the amount of upwards of 7,0001., of which 
2,000/. have been spent in purchasing additional 
premises. Subscriptions are received at any of the 
Exeter banks. 

The Glasgow Memorial.—At a meeting of the 
sub-committee appointed to procure plans and a 
site for the proposed memorial, among suggestions 
thrown out were the following :—By Sir James 
Anderson,—to erect an ornamental building in the 
centre of George-square, to be used as a public 
hall, and to be under the management of the 
corporation, who should double the sum already 
raised for the memorial, and refund themselves in 
the same by the revenue of the building; by Mr. 
Wm. Campbell,—that the memorial should be 
exclusively of the nature of a monument; by Mr. 
Dalglish, M.P.,—that the proposal to remove St. 
George’s Church should be entertained, and @ 
standing statue of the late Prince erected on the 
site; by another member,—that the memorial 
should take the shape of a school of Arts, as it 
‘was to doin London. It was ultimately agreed 
to advertise for designs, and to invite the public 
to offer suggestions as to a site 








ARTISTS AND THE DisTRESS IN LANCASHIRE.— 
Mr. Lance is painting a picture for the purpose 0 
contributing it to the fund for the relief of the 
distressed in Lancashire. Mr. Ansdell has already 
contributed his picture of the “ Hunted Slave. 
He sent it to the central committee in Manchester, 
and the painting is now in Liverpool, at the rooms 





of Mr. Agnew. 
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COTTAGE CONSTRUCTION AND FARM 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


In the premiums offered by the Yorkshire Agri- 
cultural Society for the best plans of labourers’ 
cottages and farm buildings, we recognize a proper 
spirit. Three hundred and seventy sets of plans 
were sent in response to the offer by the Society of 
251. for the best plan of a double cottage, con- 
taining not less than three bedrooms in each, the 
cost not to exceed 220/. the pair; 252. for the 
best plan of a double cottage containing two or 
three bedrooms in each, the cost not to exceed 
1807. the pair; 25/. for the best plan of a single 
cottage, the cost not to exceed 1202. ; 102. for the 
best, and 5/. for the second best plan, of a pair of 
cottages of irregular design, the cost not to ex- 
ceed 2107. (given by Mr. C. W. Strickland and 
Mr. R. J. Bentley, jointly) ; 507. for the best plan 
of farm buildings adapted for a farm of 500 acres, 
and providing for the use of steam-power ; 25/. 
for the best plan of farm buildings adapted for a 
farm of 200 acres. Of these, 320-were plans for 
labourers’ cottages. At the first glance it would 
appear probable that the subject would be ex- 
hausted in the varied treatment it would meet 
with at so many hands; but this is by no means 
the case. The secretary, Mr. Strickland, in his 
report to the Society, declares that he believes it 
possible to make better arrangements than those 
shown in most of the plans, and that he intends 
himself to publish a treatise on cottage construc- 
tion which will embody the improvements he be- 
lieves the subject to be capable of, as well as the 
information he has acquired by a study of the 
competing plans. Meanwhile, we will present 
our readers with an outline of the different groups 
of designs, as well as of the prize designs, pre- 
mising that the conditions of competition pointed 
to cheapness of construction as a consideration to 
be aimed at, and laid down that the cottages were 
to be built of brick. The classes are not numerous. 
One group consisted of plans aiming at four walls 
only,—an arrangement capable of variation simply 
by the position of the entrance and staircase to 
the upper floor. In the best of these the entrance 
was placed at the side, by which the living-room 
was relieved from being a passage-way to the front 
door. A second main group consisted of cottages 
having the entrance in a recess, either in front or 
at the side. In these the staircase was sometimes 
placed in the recess, sometimes between the living- 
room and the scullery, and in others between the 
scullery and pantry. A third group furnished a 
parlour as well as a kitchen, scullery, and pantry, 
on the ground floor, and three bedrooms on the 
upper floor. There were, besides, plans for one- 
storied cottages, and several others, which could 
not be classed with either of these groups; but 
which were not sufficiently remarkable for indivi- 
dual notice ; among which we might place the 
pairs of irregular cottages of irregular design, 
from which the fourth and fifth prizes were with- 
held on the ground of insufficient merit. 

The 25/7. prize for the best plan of a double 
cottage was awarded to Messrs. Richardson & Ross, 
Darlington. In this plan the entrances to both 
cottages are recessed, forming two receding wings 
on either side of the front. The arrangements in 

th cottages are identical, reversing the position 
only from the right hand to the left. From the 
recess access is had to the living-room, to the 
scullery, and to the pantry, which is in the back 
part of the recess, as well as to the staircase lead- 
ing to the floor above. It will be seen there is 
not an inch of waste room in this arrangement : no 
space is lost in passages, neither is any room 
made a passage way. All the communication is 
compactly grouped in the recess mentioned. Above 
stairs, a large bed-room occupies the space over the 
living-room ; and the space over the scullery and 
pantry is divided, as equally as the staircase and 
landing permit, into two smaller ones. The flues, 
and consequently the chimney-stack, are central. 
There is one objection which must often apply to 
double cottages of identical plan. If the side 
elevation of the one face the north, the correspond- 
ing side elevation of the other must face the south ; 
and when the pantry light is placed to possess a 
northern aspect in the one, the other pantry must 
be provided with a highly objectionable southern 
aspect. The coal-place, ash-midden, and privy, 
are detached from the house, as they always 





* Plans of Labourers’ Cottages and Farm Buildings, 
with Specifications and Estimates; being the Prize De- 
signs for Double and Single Cottages of various Cost. 
Also, Farm Buildings, adapted for Farms of 500 and 200 
Acres respectively. Selected by the Yorkshire Agricul- 
tural Society from 370 competing Plans. With Reports 
on Cottage Architecture by Mr. C. W. Strickland ; on 
Farm Buildings by Mr. H. S. Thompson, M.P, London: 
J. Ridgway, Piccadilly. York: J. Sampson, 1862. 





should be: but it is questionable whether a covered 
pathway to them would not have been an im- 
provement. The specification provides, for sani- 
tary requirements, a metal ventilating grate in 
the outside wall connected with an inside grate 
close under the ceiling of each living-room; a 
perforated zinc ventilator in the ceiling of each 
bed-room ; and an opening, 9 inches by 5 inches, 
in each gable end, to be filled with perforated 
zinc ; also a metal ventilating grate to the privy 
and a bell trap to the scullery sink. The flooring 
of the ground floor (an important sanitary con- 
sideration) to consist of 13 inch flat Staffordshire 
bricks, laid on a bed of dry rubbish or concrete; 
the scullery to be laid with lime and gravel; the 
floors to privies, coal-houses, and ash-pit, to be 


paved with flat bricks laid in lime. We must take: 


exception to the flooring of the scullery. The 
place where the most mess and slop is made should 
be especially paved with reference to its being the 
more easily kept dry and clean. The hob-nailed 
boots of labourers would soon wear lime and gravel 
into uneven surfaces, incapable of being either 
scoured or swept properly. The estimated cost for 
the two cottages is 210/. 14s. 1d. 

The plan which gained the second 25/. prize, 
the production of J. B. Corby, of Stamford, would 
come within the compass of four walls, if it were 
not for a central projection at the back of the block 
plan, by which size and squareness are given to 
the sculleries in both houses. The entrance is at 
the side. On entering the door the staircase rises 
on one side, and the pantry door is in a partition 
on the other side and beyond these: immediately 
in front of the entrance is the door to the living 
room. There is not so much merit in this plan as 
in the former. The living-room has three doors 
in it, thereby rendering it draughty. One of these 
leads into thescullery, which cannot beentered from 
any other part of the house ; the second to a light 
closet cut off one end of the pantry, which occupies 
a third of the frontage of the house ; and the third 
into the entrance lobby. Above stairs this form 
yields two front bed-rooms, a dark closet, and a 
small back bed-room. The privy, ash and coal 
places, are isolated, like those of the first plan, but 
are not so well blocked, the entrance to the privy 
being through the coal-house: in the former plan 
each entrance was distinct. The front elevation of 
these cottages is a plain wall pierced with a three- 
light mullioned and transomed window, and a single 
light one on the ground floor, and a double and a 
single light above. The back elevation has more 
movement : it is broken up by the projection con- 
taining the back door and scullery light, with 
double light over ; and the recess has a long narrow 
window in it which lights the stairs. The specifi- 
cation provides red and blue tiles for paving of 
the living-rooms and porches, and brick flat 
for the remainder of the ground floor. The only 
especial means taken to secure ventilation is the 
insertion of sheets of perforated zinc in the ceiling 
of each bedroom. The specified cost of these two 
cottages is 1781. 11s. 5d. 

The third 25/. prize plan represents a single 
cottage, of ornamental design, containing porch, 
parlour, kitchen, scullery, pantry, an enclosed yard 
with coal-house, ash-midden, and w. c. on the 
ground-floor, with three good bed-rooms above 
‘stairs, which can be built according to the given 
quantities for 1147. 10s. In this plan the entrance 
to the house is at one end of the porch. The stairs 
to the upper floor rise out of the porch, and the 
parlour is also accessible from it ; but the kitchen, 
which is on the other side of the porch, must either 
be approached from the back way, or the parlour 
be used as a passage to it. The scullery is re- 
motely placed behind the parlour, on the opposite 
side of the house to the kitchen: the pantry, 
however, is more conveniently situate, being 
equally accessible from the kitchen, parlour, or 
scullery. The design of this cottage is pleasing. 
The gable of the front elevation is hipped: imme- 
diately under the hip isa double light, and below 
this a triple light: the porch, which presents its 
side to the front, has a central gablet to it: blue 
bricks are interspersed ornamentally, in bands, 
strings, lozenges, &c., and the bay window of the 
parlour breaks the outline of one of the sides. 
The authors of this design are W. M. Boden, and 
J. T. Lea. 

Landowners about to build cottages will find, 
in a compendium of the specifications of these, as 
well as some of the fifteen commended plans, and 
some of the rejected plans, directions concerning 
modes of construction which may be suggestive. 
Hollow walls, formed by setting the bricks in the 
inside of the wall, or both inside and outside, on 
their edge, instead of flat, and tieing them here 
and there with heading courses, or tieing them 
with bent iron clamps 2 feet apart every sixth 








course (care must be taken, or the cramps lead 
water). Holes are directed, by Mr. Barnes, to 
be made at the bottom of such walls, sloping out- 
wards, to allow any damp to escape that may get 
in. Messrs. Smith & Edwards admit air into their 
pantry from the cavity in the wall, by leaving four 
stretching bricks out of the inner wall. Various 
expedients are given to prevent damp from rising : 
a layer of gas-tar and sand at the ground level; 
a layer of slates in cement; a layer of boiling 
pitch; a course of calico immersed in tar and 
pitch ; or the lower part of the walls to be laid in 
cement. Bricks:—Two courses of terro-metallic 
bricks, in cement, are recommended, in one case, 
for skirtings of ground-floor rooms; and several 
architects recommend splayed bricks for window 
cills. Mr. Douglas, Birmingham, recommends 
9-inch by 4}-inch window cills, grooved and 
tongued to wood frames, with }-inch by 3-16ths 
of an inch iron or zinc bars, jointed in white lead. 
Floor-joists are suggested to be laid in a 6-inch 
bed of concrete, and then covered with a layer of 
fine sand, to prevent the boards coming in con- 
tact with the concrete. The secretary says he has 
tried a layer of gas-tar below the joists, with 
concrete or gravel sand filled in to the level of 
the upper side of the joists, and found the plan to 
answer well. Mr. Fawcett makes a useful sugges- 
tion —a steam escape-pipe from the scullery 
copper into the flue. Altogether, the amount 
of thought displayed is very gratifying; 
because it proves that the subject has escaped 
from its old trammels of insignificance, and is 
beginning to be viewed by the bright light of 
social and sanitary science. But, as we have said, 
cottage construction is capable of still further im- 
provement. Taking these plans, however, as they 
are, they are an immense advance upon those of 
the hovels occupied by all our agricultural 
labourers a quarter of a century ago, and bya 
great many of them still. Take a Northumbrian 
cottage, or take a thousand Northumbrian cottages. 
They consist but of one dilapidated room, with a 
door opening out of the road into it, and lit by a 
small square window. Some are ceiled, but more 
are not, the rafters being hidden by calico tacked 
across from wall to wall. The grate, the window- 
frame and glass, the box-beds, and the rest of the 
furniture are the property of the labourer, who 
moves them from hovel to hovel as he changes 
masters. Few of these rooms contain less 
than six, eight, ten, or twelve residents. Even 
when new cottages are built, and built, too, 
by philanthropists, they are arranged upon the 
supposition that if too convenient they will 
encourage habits of indolence in the occu- 
pants. Taking these plans, then, as guides for 
the present, there remains for this Society, and 
similar societies, to offer an inducement to land- 
owners to convert their single-roomed cottages 
into habitations fit for Christian families. ‘The 
Highland Society in Scotland for years has 
awarded distinctions to those gentlemen who 
have erected the best cottages. The council 
select two or three counties at a time, by which 
the attention of the agricultural world is concen- 
trated on those shires, and very considerable 
emulation is excited. This movement fairly set 
on foot, a revolution of inestimable value and in- 
calculable benefit would be effected. We must 
add an earnest reminder. There is more than 
neatness, comfort and propriety to be sought for 
in the building of a model cottage. These are the 
conditions that best ensure health. In nearly 
every new cottage yet built the privy and the 
ash-pit—the two fever-breeding offices—are placed 
behind it, regardless whether they are at a 
higher or at a lower elevation than the dwelling, 
so as they are out of sight. It should be con- 
stantly borne in mind that when these depart- 
ments are placed in a back-yard or garden, above 
the ground level of the cottage, natural laws 
ensure the percolation of the watery particles of 
their contents into the soil below the house. The 
heat of the fire then draws the moisture up, and 
the house is filled with unaccountable and pesti- 
lential odours. When these offices are attached 
to the house, the disease-dealing process is accele- 
rated. The choice of their site requires as much 
consideration as that of the dwelling. 

The author of the first prize design for farm- 
buildings, Mr. Watson, Newcastle, has endeavoured 
to adapt his plan to the different systems of farm- 
ing adopted by different people in different places. 
He is equally prepared for the practical agricul- 
turists who prefer stall-feeding and those who are 
against it; those who are in favour of large fold- 
yards and those in favour of small folds to contain 
three or four beasts each; those who approve 
covered folds and those who object to them ; those 
who regard liquid manure-tanks with favour and 
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those who abominate them. As in Sir Thomas 
Tancred’s prize plan, approved by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, the barn and straw-house and 
turnip-house are taken as a centre: the details 
differ. Mr. Watson’s range of buildings forms a 
parallelogram. Running parallel with the central 
straw-house, on both sides it, are rows of feeding- 
boxes. Next to these are two fold-yarde; and 
next to these double rows of feeding cribs with 
passages between them: beyond these are nar- 
rower fold-yards. Surrounding these alternate 
rows of feeding-cribs and fold-yards parallelogra- 
mically are the stables, the hay-house, hovels, 
cutting and bruising-house, chaff-house, loose- 
boxes, bull-house, calf-house, store-house, boiling- 
house, smith’s shop, joiner’s shop, implement- 
house, gig-house, and superintendent’s house. 
Close to the last-mentioned house is a gateway 
into the inclosure thus formed, and at the opposite 
side is another. When these gates are closed and 
locked, one key ensures the safety of the whole 
property, except from professional burglars. 

The giant of these latter days,-steam, has not 
wrought a greater development in farm architec- 
ture than has the conviction which is taking root 
of the immense importance of shelter both to stock 
and manure. Numerous as are the diversities of 
opinion in most matters relating to farming, it is 
allowed on all sides that manure which has not 
had all the strength washed out of it by exposure 
to months of rain is of much greater value than 
that which has. Covered farm-yards are therefore 
likely to become as general as covered markets or 
covered railway-stations. The objections urged 
by disciples of the old school against them is that 
the covering deprives every animal beneath it of 
the sunshine which it delights to bask in; but it 
is unlikely that even the holders of these views 
would build an entirely new steading without 
making provision for the covering of many parts 
of it which a few years ago would have been left 
uncovered. The experience of Mr. Thompson in- 
duces him to say, in his report, that there is only 
one case where a covered yard would not be ad- 
vantageous, and that is on a large sheep-farm to 
which little grazing land is attached. In these 
farms there is more straw than could be trampled 
down without frequent drenchings. But it is 
questionable whether it would not be better policy 
to winter more cattle, and thus manufacture a 
better quality of manure, than to lay upon the land 
wetted straw with but slight nutritive properties 
in it. We have only to look backwards to be as- 
sured how progressive is our art of producing 
food; and only to look around to see how many 
things bear upon it. In Medieval times, in 
France, only persons of a certain rank were per- 
mitted to breed pigeons; hence the abbeys and 
persons so privileged bred enormous quantities of 
them, and their farm-buildings were remarkable 
for tall, fendal-looking circular towers, built ex- 
pressly for their accommodation. Nowadays every 
farm-yard has its pigeon-house. Again, our choice 
of food varies. Esculents that are esteemed in 
one century are not thought so much of in the 
next. Mangel-wurzel, for instance, was not known 
in Cobbett’s early days. So that we can never 
hope to fix upon any form of building that will 
endure for a model for all time. What we have 
to seek, then, is the most economical means of 
producing our food with our present appliances; 
and common sense points first to the prevention 
of waste by weather. In these days of light iron 
and glass roofs, for our cattle to be exposed to ice 
and snow, winds and storms, unable to find the 
dens and caves they would fly to under similar 
conditions in a wild state; for our manure to have 
all the goodness alternately washed and scorched 
out of it; for the farm-labourers’ tiine to be spent 
in traversing wasted space ; and our stocks to be 
deteriorated in quality and lessened in bulk by 
wind and weather, is assuredly not a thrifty mode 
of going to work. The model farms here shown 
are laid out on much more frugal principles. 

The merit of the 25/. prize plan, adapted for a 
farm of not less than 200 acres, by Mr. P. H. 
Tuckett, lies in its compactness. In a space 
roughly computed to be 36 yards long by 22 yards 
wide, everything belonging to the farm is housed, 
—cows, bullocks, sheep, pigs, horses, hogs, calves, 
fowls, carts, tools, implements, straw, grain, roots, 
and manure; and this so dexterously, withal, that 
there is ready access to every department. It is 
not, however, so complete as the plan for the 
larger farm. There is no provision for machinery, 
nor any superintendent’s house; no joiner’s and 
smith’s shops, nor saw-frame. But as a set-off 
for these deficiencies there is a difference in the 
cost of 1,600/. Each yard, loose-box, stable, and 
piggery is drained into a manure-shed placed at 
an angle of the farmery, which, having a gate at 





each end is equally convenient for the dispersion 
of the manure over the farm as for its collection. 
The bottom of this shed is 3 feet below the paths 
around it. The rain-water is collected from the 
roofs of every house into a tank placed centrally 
for the purpose. The cart-shed faces the fields, so 
that the carts need not be brought among the 
stock. The field gates of the cow-yard and bul- 
lock-yard also open on to the fields, wherein con- 
sists a striking difference between this and the 
larger plan. In the former the buildings all 
faced a centre, thus forming an enclosure —— 
there were two gates into the outer world. In the 
second plan there is no attempt at enclosure, 
access to the farm having had the first considera- 
tion. In fine, these prize plans propose so much 
that is economical, desirable, and easily accom- 
plished, that they in every way justify the expen- 
diture of the Society ; and, with the designs for 
cottages, lead to the conclusion that a great bene- 
fit is conferred on the agricultural world by offers 
that induce thinking men to turn their attention 
to the subjects. Moreover, as the designs neces- 
sarily fall short of what will gradually be required 
by the development of steam-power to agricultural 
purposes, they suggest the propriety of a periodi- 
cal recurrence of similar competitions. 





CAUTION REQUIRED WITH STEAM IN 
FARMSTEADS. 


WE are clearly getting too familiar with edged 
tools to take ordinary precautions that they 
should not wound us. Now that steam is be- 
coming an agricultural assistant as well as a 
household power and manufacturing agent, we 
cease to regard it in its aspect of a pent-up 
giant, ever likely to burst its bonds, and deal 
destruction around. But we have had another 
reminder that watch and ward must be diligently 
kept over this mighty power, or we shall pay 
too dearly for its use. In manufactories men 
are charged with the care of the boilers that 
are conversant with their structure; but in the 
cease of agricultural engines, it becomes the duty 
of farm labourers, totally unacquainted with the 
properties of steam, to work them, and we have 
for a result disasters that militate against the use 
of the new national servant. Farmers and country 
gentlemen visiting the agricultural shows in 
different parts of the country, and the annual 
cattle show in town, have become familiar with 
these machines. Not so the agricultural popula- 
tion amongst whom they are set in motion. The 
advent of a traction-engine in the midst of a rural 
population, causes a greater commotion than that 
of a comet. These monster machines rumbling 
through quiet country towns in the dead of the 
night, snorting out flames and smoke up to the 
second stories of the houses, awake every sleeper 
with consternation and affright. But arrived at 
their destination, they are set to work with a 
conviction that they are as docile as trained 
steeds; that frost or fire affects them not. This 
false estimate of the powers of steam must be 
eradicated. It is almost like locking the stable- 
door when the steed is stolen to say so, but we 
must urge that no engine be planted down on a 
farm, or taken round the country, without it is 
placed under the care of men who have been in- 
structed in its management, nor used except 
under the superintendence of the persons so quali- 
fied to be responsible. Nor should any boiler be 
considered incapable of wear; on the contrary, 
frequent and strict examinations should be made 
of them. But more than all should the effects of 
frost be guarded against. The feed-pipes of 
any boiler once frozen, no fire should be lighted 
till the frost has departed, and the water is 
again free. These cautions are called forth 
by the occurrence of an appalling casualty 
on the 26th ult., at Rockmoor House Farm, 
near Alnwick, Northumberland, by which ten 
lives were lost, and more placed in jeopardy. 
At the dinner-hour, thirteen farm servants, 
most of whom were young women, gathered 
round the fire of the boiler of a condensing steam- 
engine, where some masons employed upon the 
farm had also congregated. The latter, fortunately 
for their safety, left the engine-house to resume 
their work ; but they left the rest of the party 
still grouped around the fire. In the conrse of a 
few minutes the farm-steward called out that it 
was time to start to work again, upon which seven 
of the young people moved towards the door. 
Before they had passed out the boiler exploded, 
killing the six who had not answered so immedi- 
ately to the call, and so severely injuring those 
that were leaving, that four of them have since 
died. The boiler was shot through the roof to a 





height of 40 feet, and fell, after crossing the straw. 
barn, on the opposite side of the yard, within q 
few feet of a girl who was spreading chaff there, 
The steward’s son, at play near the boiler-house, 
was hurled against a haystack, 50 yards off, with 
a concussion that broke his leg. The boiler 
weighed three tons, and was 24 feet 10 inches in 
circumference. The inquest, which was held on 
the day after the explosion, was adjourned till the 
8th inst., to obtain the evidence of practical engi- 
neers, and of those who had repaired the boiler 
within the past year. 








THE WORKS AT MINSTER CHURCH. 


Messrs. SmitH & Son, of Ramsgate, write as 
follows :— 

In your “Miscellanea,” p. 847, ante, you quote an 
article from the South-Eastern Gazette, regretting 
that square-headed windows are being placed in 
the north aisle of St. Mary’s Church, Minster 
(Thanet). 

We are the architects of this work, are respon. 
sible for the adoption of these windows, and there- 
fore beg to submit our defence. 

It is admitted that the part of an archi- 
tect in dealing with an old dilapidated church 
is to restore, to preserve, and perpetuate, an 
authentic specimen of the ancient arts of our 
country, and never to display his own parti- 
cular inventive faculties in obliteration of ancient 
work, Our endeavour, throughout, has been to 
ascertain, by every available means, what was the 
form of each original feature of Minster Church, 
and to restore accordingly. We are glad to say 
that our researches have been eminently successful, 
and that but little has been left entirely to our 
design. 

It is needless to go into every particular, and to 
state our authority for every detail of the restora- 
tion, but we will be content to confine ourselves 
to the single question of the north aisle windows, 

In Lewis’s “ History of Thanet” (1724), we 
have a north view of the church—no fanciful 
sketch—one without the least pretension to artistic 
skill, but which, from its very simplicity, bears 
the impress of truth. This view shows the more 
eastern of the two north-aisle windows to have 
been level-headed, with the upper part filled with 
tracery of about the year 1350. The tracery, as 
therein shown, we have followed, and have been 
further guided by finding parts of the jambs and 
the cill with the mullion seats, in sit#. The flatness 
of the internal arch, which is ancient, and remains 
intact, would also, without further proof, denote 
the existence of a level-headed window; and we 
have again, on the exterior, a rough discharging 
arch. 

Perhaps our remarks in the former part of our 
letter respecting the theory of restoration may be 
used to condemn us for altering the west end of 
the north aisle; but we claim, even in this parti- 
cular, to have carried out the theory. We found 
there a lean-to roof against the arcade of the nave, 
with a very low eave—a most unsightly object. 
That end of the aisle had probably fallen down 
through decay, and been rebuilt as we found it. 
The other portion of the aisle was covered by a 
lead flat, with an embattled parapet; and the space 
below the end of the lead flat, between that and 
the commencement of the lean-to, was quartered 
up, lathed, and plastered. We removed the lean-to 
roof, raised the walls upon their old foundations, 
continued the embattled parapet through, return- 
ing it at the west end against the tower, and con- 
tinued also the lead flat to the west end. It is 
important to observe that the merlons and em- 
brasures in the new part, divided out with just the 
same dimensions as those of the old part, exactly 
cover the length of the new wall; and again, the 
plate of the new lead flat rests upon old corbels 
which remained, at the required height, above the 
arcade of the nave. . 

No one can be more anxious for criticism than 
ourselves, because much good necessarily arises 
therefrom ; and it is with perfect good will that 
we offer these explanations, which we feel confident 
must justify us in the eyes of the archeologist, the 
architect, and the public. 








OFFICIAL PLANS FOR MILITARY 
HOSPITALS. 


THE greatest reward that can attend those who 
strive in good faith to bring about what they be- 
lieve to be improvements affecting their fellow 
creatures, is to see the general adoption of their 
views. This reward we have certainly received : 
we speak it quite humbly, and only in common 
with other workers : in respect of the planning and 
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arrangement of hospitals. Onevery hand we find 
the correctness of those views admitted, and in the 
preparation of all designs for new hospitals evidence 
of their influence is visible. We look most hope- 
fully for results in their effect on the occupants of 
such buildings. 

The War Office, through the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, has recently prepared and dis- 
patched to Commanding Royal Engineers at home 
and foreign stations plans, sections, and detail 
drawings, for regimental hospitals, one for 60 
patients, the other for 120, requesting that the 
principles of construction therein shown should be 
adopted in all future designs for military hospitals. 
Writing to the conductor of this journal, Captain 
Douglas Galton, late Assistant Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, says :—‘ You will see that in 
these plans I have embodied the principles Miss 
Nightingale and you contend for.” Captain Galton 
has since given up charge of the barrack branch, 
and has undertaken the more general duties of 
Assistant Under Secretary of State for War, a 
change to be regretted by us, although, we hope, 
advantageous to himself, 

We have engraved the plans for a hospital for 
120 patients. One has been erected at Hounslow 
Barracks, and one at York Barracks; but as those 
were the first constructed they have some defects 
in details which have been lessened in the plans 
now issued. 

We print the circular memorandum which has 
been forwarded with the plans for the guidance 
of Commanding Royal Engineers in the erection of 
regimental hospitals. 





The accompanying plans show the arrangements 
which should be adopted in regimental hospitals 
containing any number of beds, from 28 up to 
136, allowing 1,200 cubic feet per bed in tem- 
perate climates, and 1,500 cubic feet per bed in 
tropical climates, and from 85 to 100 square feet 
per bed. 

The site selected should be airy and well 
drained, and the ground should, if possible, fall 
away from the site in every direction. If, how- 
ever, it be necessary to place the building on a 
slope, a plateau should be levelled, and a deep 
drain cut along the side of the plateau near the 
upper part of the hill, so as to intercept and cut 
off the drainage of the higher ground from the 
plateau. 

The inclosure should be drained, the drain-tiles 
being laid 4 feet under the surface, and the drains 
placed at such distances apart as will keep the 
surface dry. No drains of any sort should be 
passed under the buildings. For pavement in the 
inclosure, either square sets well laid to turn off 
the water, or flagging should be adopted. Sur- 
face water should be carried to the drains in 
smooth gutters, the gutters being carefully 
trapped. 

The inclosure walls should be as open as pos- 
sible; a dwarf wall with an iron coping sur- 
mounted by an iron railing, and entrance-gates of 
iron, to be employed wherever practicable. 

The inclosure should be laid out neatly, and 
planted. 

The building should, if possible, lie north and 
south, so as to secure the morning and evening 
sun upon the ward windows. 

The portion of the building containing wards 
should never exceed two stories in height. The 
ground-floor should be raised at least 2 feet above 
the ground, and there should be a circulation of 
air under all wood floors. 

No such basement should be placed under the 
wards, except to isolate them from the soil; and 
in that case the basement should be well venti- 
lated and drained, and should not communicate 
with the wards. 

The walls of the wards should be built hollow 
for warmth, and when constructed of brickwork, 
the vacuity should not be less than 9 inches from 
the external face, and need not exceed 23 inches 
in width. 

The ground round the foot of the wails should 
be flagged, the flags being sloped to throw the 
surface water every way from the walls. The 
window openings of all wards should have splayed 
jambs and soffits, and with a view to economize 
heat, the windows should be glazed with plate- 
glass, at least a 4 inch thick. The walls should 
be rendered, floated, and set with fine stuff, and 
twice limewhited, and the arrisses run with Port- 
land cement, neatly rounded. Walls of wards 
should be either limewhited or finished in dis- 
temper, a warm salmon colour. Neo staff or flush 
beading to be employed, as it may give oceasion 
for the settlement of dust. 

All wards should have ceilings so as to keep the 
temperature of the wards uniform. 


The best floors are of hard durable non-absor- 
bent wood. The doors of the large wards should 
have glezed panels, to allow of the wards being 
overlooked. 

The large wards are to be warmed by open 
fireplaces, made of fire-tile, adapted for the ad- 
mission of warmed air, similar to those manufac- 
tured by George Jennings, Holland-street, Black- 
friars. All other rooms to have the ordinary 
pattern ventilating grates as supplied by Messrs. 
Kennard, 63, Upper Thames-street, the sizes to 
be proportionate to the cubic contents of the 
several rooms in accordance with the circular. 

Provision must be made in all cases for the 
admission of fresh air to the backs of the stoves 
and grates; and this must be effected in internal 
walls by horizontal flues carried through the 
thickness of the walls. 

A small circular stove, about 10 inches diameter, 
should be fitted in a recess in the internal wall of 
each of the lobbies adjoining the ward water-closets 
and lavatories, in order to warm them in winter: 
fresh air should be brought in under these stoves 
to be warmed and admitted into the lobbies. 

Fresh air is to be admitted close to the ceiling 
and between every two windows of the main wards 
through louvred ventilators, which are made to 
close in damp or severe weather. The other rooms 
will be provided with one similar ventilator, re- 
moved as far as possible from the fire-places. The 
lobbies and ward lavatories and water-closets will 
also have similar inlets for fresh air. 

Foul air will be carried away near the ceiling 
line either through flues within the thickness ot 
the walls in case of two storied hospitals, or 
through trunks of wrought deal in buildings’of 
one story only. These flues should be carried up 
above the roof and terminate in a louvred turret, 
to prevent rain beating down. 

The aggregate area of the flues for each ward 
or room will be in proportion of 1 superfioial 
inch to every 60 cubic feet. 

In large wards of two stories, containing twenty 
or more beds, four flues, one in each corner, are 
advisable; but in buildings of one floor two flues 
or shafts carried up in the end walls and midway 
between the side walls, will give the necessary 
area. In those cases where two flues are carried 
up side by side above the roof line, terminating 
in the same louvred turret, it will be necessary 
to continue the division either in wood or brick- 
work up to the top of the turret, so as to make 
each ventilating shaft complete in itself. The 
lower end of the flue should be terminated with 
a louvred opening inte the ward with the louvres 
so arranged as to cause any draught to be thrown 
up towards the ceiling of the ward. 

The flue should also be capable of being easily 
swept. The lobbies attached to the wards and 
the water-closets and lavatories should have simi- 
lar flues for the removal of foul air. 

The lavatories are to be fitted up with white 
earthenware basins, not less than 12 inches diame- 
ter, let into a slate slab fitted with lever plugs 
similar to those used in Macfarlane’s basins, and a 
urinal of white earthenware as made by Jennings. 

The baths will be of fire-clay, as made by 
Messrs. Rufford, 5 feet 3 inches long at top, 2 feet 
4. inches wide, and 1 foot 11 inches deep. 

The water-closets are to be Jennings’s donble- 
seated valve closets of white earthenware glazed, 
the trap and basin being in one piece. The slop- 
sinks adjoining will be made circular, of white 
glazed earthenware, with a w.c. apparatus and 
trap, and raised 2 feet 6 inches above the floor. 

Water should be laid on to a tap placed to faci- 
litate the washing out of pans; and water should 
be also laid on to the basin for the purpose of 
flushing. 

All soil-pipes and waste-pipes should be trapped 
at the entrance to the drains, as well as close to 
the water-closet, sink, urinal, or basin, and they 
should be carried up above the roof, where they 
should be terminated by a zinc cap placed so as to 
allow of an opening all round, for the escape of 
any foul air which might pass from the drain into 
the waste or soil pipes. 

Each ward scullery will be provided with a 
small hot closet, heated from hot-water service, 
for airing the ward linen, and a small range fitted 
for a 3-feet opening. A white glazed earthenware 
sink, 3 feet by 2 feet, fitted with Tye & Andrews’s 
patent galvanized sink-trap, with a screwed out- 
let for the purpose of cleaning out when necessary, 
should be placed in each scullery. 

_ The sinks should be supported on iron brackets 
or bearers, and in no case bedded in brickwork, or 
built up solid underneath. 

Shelves should be provided in the scullery for 
crockery, and racks for plates; also hooks for 





hanging up cups, &c., should be fixed. 


The baths, lavatory basins, and sinks in surgery 
and ward sculleries,and the portable bath sink, 
are to be supplied with hot and cold water. The 
hot-water service will be provided from the 
kitchen, as described in the specification. 

The water-tanks should be placed in situations 
to be easily cleaned out. 

The kitchen should be supplied with a roasting 
range as recently adopted for officers’ messes, with 
an opening of 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches wide; also 
one of the new pattern steel boilers, and also an 
oven with hot-plate, 

The buildings should be lighted by gas, where 
available, the fittings employed being of the 
simplest description. 

_ The walls should be lighted by globular sun- 
light pendants, as manufactured by Stevens & 
Son, Southwark Bridge-road, London, the heated 
air being carried away from the lower wards by a 
zine tube within the thickness of the floor and up 
a vertical shaft in the wall to above the roof, and 
from the upper wards vertically through the roof, 
the openings being covered with zinc terminals. 
Large wards, containing twenty to twenty-eight 
beds, will require three such burners; and smull 
wards one only. 

The following tabular statement shows the 
arrangement of wards for regimental hospitals :— 


One Floor of Wards. 














Number Num- |Total in}Number| Num-|Total in Total 
of large ber of| large fof small ber of| small a 
Wards. Beds. | Wards. |]Wards. | Beds.| Wards. yong 

2 12 24 2 2 4 28 

2 16 32 2 2 4 36 

2 20 40 2 2 4 at 

2 24 =| 48 2 2 4 52 

3 28 | 56 2 ; 2 4 60 

Two Floors of Wards. 

4 16 | 64 4{ 323 8 72 

4 | 20 80 4 2 8 88 

4 | 24 96 4 2 8 104 

4 | 28 112 4 2 8 120 

4 | 32 128 4 2 8 136 











The following detached buildings should be pro- 
vided :— 

An itch ward, only when required, to accom- 
modate from four to ten patients. 

A foul bedding store, to contain a minimum of 
1,200 cubic feet of space for every 100 beds, a 
coal store, a wood store, and a store for unservice- 
able articles are also required. 

The washhouse should have three or four fixed 
tubs ; two coppers, from one of which water might 
be laid on; a drying closet, as made by Messrs. 
Jeakes; and a room for ironing or mangling. 

The dead-house should be lighted from the roof, 
well ventilated, and provided with a slate table, 
water-tap, sink, and drainage. 

Detached latrines and urinals for convalescents 
and orderlies should be provided. 

It may further be observed, that in hot climates 
the greatest care should be exercised in selecting 
asite. If on high ground, the floor of the hos- 
pital should be carried at least 4 feet above the 
ground line, with a free circulation of air under- 
neath. 

If on low ground where malaria prevails, the 
sick should be placed on the upper floor only. 

Verandahs should be carried round the building, 
Venetian blinds provided to the ward windows, 
and arrangements made for such additional ven- 
tilation as may be found necessary, by openings 
under the eaves, and by turrets in the ridge. 

In cold climates, additional thickness of walls, 
double windows, or extra thickness of plate-glass, 
or external shutters, should be provided ; complete 
control of the ventilation should be afforded, and 
arrangements made for the protection of water- 
pipes, drains, &c., from frost. 

Doveras GALTON, 
Captain Royal Engineers, Assist. I. G. F. 





In addition to the descriptive writing on the 
plans and section engraved, we give the following 


References. 


A. Foul-air flue from kitchen and cooks’ room. 
BB. Foul-air flues from rooms. 

C. Foul.air flue from waitivg-rooms. 

D. Foul-air flue from orderlies. 

E. Foul-air flue from hospital sergeants’ room. 

F. Foul-air flue from scullery. 

G. Foul-air flue from surgery. 

H. Foul-air flue from ward below. 

I. Foul-air flue from nurses’ room. 

K. Sink. 

L. Sink for portable baths. 

M. Fresh-air flue. 

N. Foul-air fiue from lavatory. 

O. Foul-air flue from w. c. 

P. Fire-tile stove. 





Q. ‘Urinal. 
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Portion of the River Front of the New Museum, St. Petersburg. 














The New Russian Church, Paris. 
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Part of the Chateau of Blois ; showing the poe added under Louis XIV. Radcliffe, Library, Oxford. —James Gibbs, . Architect. 
to that in the Style of Francois I. [See p. 865, ante. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening, the 28th ultimo, at the house in 
Conduit-street. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, president. 

The following gentlemen were on ballot elected 
members of the Association :—Messrs. H.S. Wood, 
C. W. Smith, Charles Aldridge, Ingleton, and 
Jennings. 

The Chairman, in calling upon Mr. Ashpitel to 
read the paper which he had promised to contri- 
bute on “ Voluntary Architectural Examinations,” 
observed that the subject was one which had been 
brought under the notice of the Association on 
various occasions and in various forms, and that 
they had much reason to be indebted to the Insti- 
tute of British Architects for the kind feeling 
which that body had exhibited in reference to the 
matter. 

Mr. Ashpitel having read his paper, which will 
be found in another place, 

Mr, Roger Smith observed, that the Association 
ought to be very grateful to that gentleman, who, 
as a vice-president of the Institate, had come for- 
ward that evening in some sense as its repre- 
sentative. In his (Mr. Smith’s) opinion the mem- 
bers of the Association had two duties to perform ; 
one to approve of the scheme, and the other per- 
sonally to support it, so that the whole weight 
of the Association, collectively and individually, 
should be given in furtherance of that which was 
intended for their benefit. Lastly, he was of 
opinion that they might extend their action with 
advantage so as to bring the influence of their 
example to bear upon a wider field. The Asso- 
ciation was looked upon as the body of London 
students of architecture, and it would not be pre- 
sumptuous in them to hope that the course which 
they were prepared to adopt would be followed by 
students in the country. If they were to give in 
their adhesion to the plan or scheme of the Insti- 
tute, they ought, he thought, to agree to a 
resolution, which would not only commit them to 
it, but which would also recommend students in 
the provinces to follow their example. Holding 
these views he begged to move the following 
resolution :— 

“That the Association having for many years endea- 
voured to promote an architectural examination, and 
having carefully watched its progress in the hands of the 
Institute, feels justified in expressing its strong confi- 
dence in the general character of the scheme, and in the 
machinery by which it is proposed to be carried out, and 
desires to impress upon such of its members as come 
within the range of the contemplated examination the 
importance of their offering themselves as candidates. 
The Association would also urge an early consideration 
of the question by all professional societies ; and if they 
_— fit, would be glad to have their opinions communi- 
cated. 

As this resolution, if agreed to, would commit 
the Association to the scheme of examination as 
prepared, he hoped that any members present who 
required further information on the subject would 
ask whatever questions might occur to them, as 
Mr. Ashpitel and Professor Kerr, who were pre- 
sent, would, he was sure, be happy to answer 
them. 

Mr. E. L, Paraire, in seconding the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Smith, observed that the thanks 
of the Association were eminently due to Mr. 
Ashpitel, who in the paper just read had described 
the bearing of the scheme from every possible 
point of view. The proposed professional exami- 
nation might at first sight frighten many persons. 
He himself had submitted to such an ordeal once 
or twice, and could speak feelingly on the subject ; 
but the difficulties were more imaginary than real. 
He would venture to suggest that if, in preparing 
for examination, they would study in small groups 
of six or eight, and then unreservedly express 
their thoughts and interchange ideas, they would 
find a very great advantage. By this process they 
would acquire a power of reasoning and com- 
paring, and elicit a degree of information which 
was not to be acquired by the mere study of books. 
Viva voce examination was not recommended as 
an eligible test, but if students would practise it 
among themselves, the result would be found to 
be extremely satisfactory. The object of the pro- 
posed examination was to raise the standard of 
the profession. To effect this the Institute met 
them in the most friendly manner by saying, 
“We will not ask you haphazard or difficult ques- 
tions, framed rather to show, not what you do 
know, but what you do not know; but we will 
merely ask you those questions which every stu- 
dent of architecture ought to know.” As nothing 
could be fairer than this, he recommended all 
members of the Association to go up and compete 
for the first degree. He agreed with Mr. Smith 
in thinking it very desirable that country members 





should give their adhesion to the scheme, and it 
was therefore with great pleasure he seconded the 
resolution, as calculated to create a bond of union 
among all the societies throughout the kingdom. 

Mr. Arthur Allom thought the Architectural 
Association might congratulate itself that it had 
lived to see the day when the Institute, which at 
first had expressed itself inimical to voluntary 
examinations, had so far altered views as to depute 
one of its vice-presidents to recommend them. It 
was a good sign for the profession at large, and it 
showed that the younger members of the profes- 
sion appreciated the necessity of showing to the 
world that they really possessed that knowledge 
which they professed themselves to have. Much 
to his surprise, he found that he had been nomi- 
nated one of the committee of the Association to 
take the subject into consideration ; and upon that 
occasion he had expressed an opinion that the 
examination should be compulsory ; and not volun- 
tary. To that opinion he adhered ; and he believed 
Mr. Ashpitel would agree with him that they 
would have to come to compulsory examination at 
last. He feared that voluntary examinations 
would not prove as successful as was expected, and 
that the number of candidates who would present 
themselves would not be so large as was desirable. 

Mr. R. P. Spiers having detailed the steps 
which had been taken in various Continental capi- 
tals to encourage schools of architecture and to 
establish examinations as a test of professional 
capacity, observed that he feared that the time 
allowed for preparing measured drawings of exist- 
ing buildings or perspective sketches was too 
limited, owing to the shortness of the days and 
the nature of the weather, which, he said, was 
anything but favourable to out-of-door drawing. 
He begged, therefore, to ask whether the students 
would be allowed to substitute any drawings they 
might happen to have by them as evidence of 
what they were able to do. 

Professor Kerr said that he was personally 
much gratified at hearing such a discussion in 
the rooms of the Architectural Association ; and 
that as he had so often years ago raised his 
voice in favour of the abstract question, he was 
delighted to find the Institute taking the initia- 
tive, and receiving so much encouragement from 
the junior members of the profession. With re- 
gard to the question put by Mr. Spiers, as to the 
preparation of measured drawings, he thought the 
difficulty might be got over by submitting in- 
door drawing, or rather drawings of interiors. He 
was sure the examiners would not stand upon 
trifles, but would give a liberal construction to 
the programme, so as to give the utmost latitude 
consistent with the object in view. With regard 
to the question of compulsory examination, the 
only way to secure it would be for the profession 
to support it in such a manner that its adoption 
would become a necessity. All examples of Con- 
tinental Governments were useless here. The 
English Government did not pick and choose who 
should serve it, but allowed the people to appoint 
who should serve them. The Government did not 
interfere except in cases where it was necessary to 
interfere either for the protection of life or pro- 
perty. With this view it prescribed certain re- 
gulations for the medical and legal professions. 
If, therefore, the architects wished to do anything 
in the way of compulsory examinations, they 
would have to do it themselves, and happy they 
ought to consider themselves to be allowed to do it. 
With regard to the value of elementary educa- 
tion, he might be allowed to state that he had 
heard Mr. Scott Russell give a practical illustra- 
tion of it a few evenings since, at a meeting of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers. Referring to 
the effect of a knowledge of the abstract acquired 
in schools, he said that not many years ago the 
Germans ‘sent students to England to learn 
mechanical engineering. With the practical know- 
ledge so obtained, they soon began, not to improve 
upon English machinery (for that would be im- 
possible), but to introduce improvements into 
models of their own. In the course of a few years 
more they began to do without sending to England 
for engineers. They subsequently began to com- 
pete with English makers on German ground, 
until at length they came over to England, and, 
as proved in the Exhibition, competed with 
Englishmen on ‘English ground, and beat them. 
So much for elementary education. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Spiers, Mr. 
Ashpitel said that the examination in Latin and 
Greek would be purely voluntary, and that the 
full number of marks would be given without those 
accomplishments; at the same time no degree 
of proficiency in Latin or Greek, or any other 
language, would be allowed to compensate for de- 
ficiency in professional knowledge. 








The Chairman then put the resolution, which 
was carried nem. con, 

On the motion of Mr. Spiers, seconded by Mr. 
C. J. Adams, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Ashpitel for his paper. 

Mr. Paraire handed in a requisition, signed by 
nineteen members, for a special meeting to re-open 
the question as to the expediency of joining the 
“ Architectural Alliance.” He observed that, on 
the last occasion when the matter was discussed, 
the vote in favour of joining the Alliance was 
carried by a majority of one only, which was 
scarcely large enough to be taken as representing 
the sentiments of an association consisting of 200 
gentlemen. 

The Chairman said the resolution in question 
had been recommended by the gentlemen repre- 
senting the Association who had been deputed to 
attend the meeting of the Architectural Alliance, 
but that a special meeting’ to consider the expe- 
diency of rescinding the resolution would be fixed 
for the 19th of December. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


At the meeting held November 26, Dr. James 
Copland, V.P., in the chair, sixteen new asso- 
ciates were announced. Mr. J. Moore exhibited 
a curious chitelain of seventy-nine links of brass 
wire, having a rosary, buckle, small key, hasp of a 
book-cover, and other trinkets, found in asewer at 
Axminster, Devon. Mr. Kendrick communicated 
an account of the discovery of antiquities at 
Wilderspool, the presumed site of Condate of 
Antoninus, found in what are called “ baking- 
holes,”—7. ¢., pits in form of inverted cones. 
There was exhibited a portion of a large melting- 
pot, with fragment of glass, the paste of a pale 
buff colour, in which are mingled small angular 
pieces of silex. The smooth bottom showed evi- 
dent effects of fire, and the upper surface was 
coated with vitreous matter, one part being 
coloured blue by oxide of cobalt. It is, perhaps, 
the earliest specimen of native glass manufacture 
yet pointed out. Dr. Kendrick also exhibited a 
portion of Samian ware, of the very rare embossed 
kind; a fragment of a bowl ornamented with 
graceful tendrils; and a bold wreath of foliage. 

Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited, on the part 
of Mr. Wilson, of Alnwick, the painted tryptich 
found on the demolition of the altar-shrine of 
Robertus de Ogle, at Hexham Church, to which 
allusion has already been made. It presents 
figures of the Saviour rising from the Tomb, the 
Virgin and Child, and St. John, all highly 
coloured, with drapery and other accessories 
richly gilt. 

Mr. J. Moore gave an account of discoveries 
made on the site of a Roman villa at West Coker, 
Somersetshire, and exhibited the various antiqui- 
ties found therein. be 

Mr. Pettigrew sent a description of the large 
tumulus of Maes-Howe, in the Orkneys, in which 
Runic inscriptions had been found, accompanied 
by a comparative statement of the translation of 
the Runes by Professors Stephens, Munch, and 
Rafn, of Copenhagen; and those of the Rev. Dr. 
Barclay, principal of Glasgow University, who 
transmitted a highly ingenious paper, giving a 
particular translation of all the inscriptions, vary- 
ing essentially from those of the Northern anti- 
quaries, and affording great satisfaction to the 
meeting. This paper, which throws much light on 
the date of the erection of the tumulus, and the pur- 
pose for which it was formed, and by whom, is of 
great interest, and will be forthwith printed by the 
Association. A special vote of thanks was passed 
by acclamation to the author of the paper. 








MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the closing meeting of the last session, the 
following gentlemen were elected to act as officers 
for the session 1862-3 :—President, Rev. R. N. 
Whittaker, M.A., Vicar of Whalley; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Lawrence Booth ; treasurer, Mr. Joseph 
Shaw; secretary,’ Mr. Owen Johnson Showell ; 
committee, Messrs. Isaac Blackwell, John Lowe, 
Alfred Darbyshire, and Richard Knill Freeman ; 
auditors, Messrs. Thomas Oakden and Leonard 
Campbell. 

The opening meeting of the new session was 
held at the rooms, 55, George-street, on the even- 
ing of Tuesday, the 18th ult., when the annual 
report was read by the late secretary, Mr. R. Knill 
Freeman, from which it appeared that there were 
fifty-one members in the association, and a balance 
of cash in hand. After the report had been read 
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and adopted, the vice-president delivered the in- 
augural address, in which he reviewed the progress 
and present prospects of architecture generally, 
and congratulated the members on the position of 
their association more particularly. The progress 
of architecture had never been so great as in this 
country within the last few years. Nor had the 
progress been confined toone style only. The ad- 
vocates of what was known as the Classic style 
must have observed with pleasure its successful 
adaptation to the varied wants of theage; whilst, 
on the other hand, the Gothic style had been 
rescued from what must at one time have appeared 
very like extinction. 
Several members addressed the meeting. 





THE HOWNES GILL VIADUCT. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting on November 25th, Mr. John 
R. M‘Clean, Vice-President, in the chair, the first 
paper read was “On the Hownes Gill Viaduct, on 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway,” by Mr. 
W. Cudworth. 

The writer said this viaduct was situate near 
to the Consett Ironworks of the Derwent Iron 
Company, in the north-western part of the county 
of Durham, on what was formerly the Stanhope 
and Tyne Railway, an undertaking which came 
into the hands of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway Company in the year 1844, Hownes Gill 
was a dry ravine 800 feet in width and 160 feet 
in depth; and originally the line was laid out with 
gradients corresponding with the natural contour 
of the ground; that on the west side being 1 in 
23, and that on the east side 1 in 3. ‘The traffic 
was conveyed over these gradients for some years 
with little difficulty; but a large accession of 
trade, due mainly to the discovery of the Cleve- 
land ironstone, rendered greater facilities of transit 
imperative. It then became apparent that the 
erection of a high-level viaduct was indispensable ; 
and as early as the year 1844, the directors of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway Company took 
steps with the view of ascertaining the probable 
cost of such a structure. It was not, however, 
until December, 1856, that a contract was entered 
into with Mr. John Anderson, to erect a viaduct 
of firebrick, set in hydraulic mortar, and the 
arches in cement, in eighteen months, and to up- 
hold it for twelve months after completion, for 
the sum of 14,614/. The design was prepared by 
Mr. T. Bouch, and was subsequently approved, 
with some modifications, by the late Mr. R. 
Stephenson and Mr. G. P. Bidder. 

The extreme length of the viaduct was 730 feet, 
and its greatest height from the bottom of the in- 
verts to the level of the rails 162 feet. It had 
twelve semicircular brick arches, each 50 feet span, 
14 feet in length, and 2 feet 6 inches in thickness. 
The inverted arches in the foundations, four in 
number, which were introduced at the suggestion 
of Mr. Stephenson, so as to extend the bases of 
the three central piers until the weight scarcely 
exceeded one ton per superficial foot, had a versed 
sine of 14 feet, were 38 feet in length, and 3 feet 
in thickness. The extreme height of the five 
loftiest piers, measured from the springing of the 
inverts to the springing of the arches, ranged 
from 114 to 110 feet: that of the six remaining 
piers diminished rapidly towards eachend. Their 
length was 14 feet at the top, and 38 feet at the 
bottom, the latter dimension corresponding with 
that of the inverts. The piers, to within 15 feet 
of the inverts, were stayed by buttresses trans- 
versely to the line of the viaduct. At this point 
they were only 17 feet 6 inches in length; but 
below this level the buttresses merged into the 
piers, when they together had a rectangular section 
38 feet in length. The buttresses were 3 feet 
thick at the top, and 5 feet thick at the bottom ; 
their projection from the piers being increased by 
offsets at intervals of 35 feet. The piers, although 
light in their proportions, were reduced by re- 
cesses, 7 feet 3 inches wide, and averaging 3 feet 
9 inches deep, sunk in each side, so that the hori- 
zontal section of each pier with the buttresses 
was in the form of a double cross, the brickwork 
in the middle being only 2 feet thick. These re- 
cesses were not continuous, but were divided into 
three compartments in height, and by their adop- 
tion the amount of brickwork in each pier was 
reduced about 14} per cent. Between the 
spandril walls, two internal parallel walls of 
stone were introduced to sustain a platform 
of flagging, on which the waybeams and the bal- 
last were carried. The waybeams, which were of 
Memel timber, were at first secured to the internal 
walls by bolts; but, as this plan was found to be 
objectionable, the nuts from the holding-down 


bolts were removed, and a thickness of 6 inches of 
coke ballast was interposed between the way- 
beams and the flagging. The parapet consisted 
of a substantial cast-iron railing. The fire-bricks, 
which were of excellent quality, weighed 9 lb. 
11 oz. each, and cost the contractor at the viaduct 
3ls. 2d. per thousand. The number used was 
2,655,000. It was a gratifying fact that the 
work was completed without accident, and that 
not a single crack was to be found in the whole of 
the structure. The erection of the scaffolding, 
which was of a very light character, was consi- 
derably facilitated by the hoisting tackle being 
made to traverse a stout wire rope stretched across 
the gill, and firmly fixed at each side. When the 
arches were about to be turned, the piers were 
stayed by two parallel wire ropes stretched from 
end to end of the viaduct. The first brick was 
laid in February, 1857, and the first train passed 
over the viaduct in July, 1858. The cost of the 
structure amounted to 15,756/., the contract sum 
having been increased by the additional depth of 
the foundations, by the adoption of a heavier para- 
pet, and by other contingencies. Regarding the 
viaduct as an unpierced solid, its contents would 
amount to 61,910 cubic yards, and its cost would 
be 5s. 1d. per cubic yard. 

The question of the relative cost of brick and 
iron viaducts was then alluded to, reference being 
made to two works of the latter description, 
erected by Mr. Bouch, on the South Durham and 
Lancashire Railway. These viaducts consisted of 
three lines of trellis girders resting upon skeleton 
piers, formed of six cast-iron columns, jointed at 
intervals of 15 feet, and braced together by hori- 
zontal cast-iron struts, and by vertical and hori- 
zontal tie-bars of wrought-iron. The clear spans 
between the piers were in all cases 48 feet. The 
Beelah viaduct was 1,000 feet in length, and 197 
feet in extreme height. The Deepdale viaduct 
more nearly resembled the Hownes Gill in its pro- 
portions, being 740 feet in length and 160 feet in 
extreme height. A comparison was therefore in- 
stituted between the probable cost of such an iron 
viaduct erected across the Hownes Gill valley, and 
one of brickwork, supposing both to be built to 
carry a double line of railway, and that the spread 
of the foundations was in each case adjusted 
to sustain a weight of 23 tons per superficial foot, 
including the greatest moving load. The prices 
of the brickwork and of the masonry were taken 
from Mr. Anderson’s schedule; those of the tim- 
ber and iron work were the prices actually paid 
to Messrs. Gilkes, Wilson, & Co., the contractors 
for the South Durham and Lancashire viaducts, 
minus a deduction of 10s. per ton for the cost of 
cartage over country roads. With this adjust- 
ment it was found that the cost of the viaducts, 
calculated in this way, would be 20,6817. for the 
brick structure, and 16,2497. for that of iron. It 
was thought probable that the interest on the 
difference between these two amounts, say 222/. 
per annum, would be absorbed in the periodical 
examination and painting of the iron, and the 
depreciation of the perishable timber platform ; 
and that, at the place referred to, a brick viaduct 
would be, ultimately at least, as cheap as one of 
iron. If the viaducts were designed to carry a 
single line of railway, the comparison would, it 
was believed, be still more in favour of brick. 
Although the author preferred brick or stone, he 
by no meaus regarded iron as ineligible under all 
circumstances. In situations which did not yield 
suitable building materials, and where there were 
no cheap means of conveyance from a distance, 
the small relative mass of an iron viaduct would 
be a strong argument in its favour ; for the whole 
weight of such a structure, including masonry 
foundations, would be less than one-fifth that of 
brick. This circumstance would also conduce to 
the selection of iron in cases of doubtful founda- 
tions. 





CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


At the first meeting this session of the In- 
stitution of Engineers in Scotland, Mr. William 
Johnstone, the president, delivered an intro- 
ductory address, in the course of which he gave 
some particulars of the Charing-Cross Bridge, now 
in course of construction, and intended to carry 
the South-Eastern railway across the Thames to 
its West End terminus at Hungerford Market. 
These we quote :— 

The Thames at this particular place is about 
1,340 feet wide, and was crossed by Mr. Brunel in 
three spans, the centre opening being 646 feet. 
This foot-bridge is now being removed, and a 
more substantial structure substituted, to meet 
the requirements of the railway. 





Mr. Hawkshaw, the engineer of the new bridge, 





divides the openings (on the Surrey side) of 
Brunel’s bridge into spans of 154 feet each, by 
means of cylinders placed in pairs at three inter- 
vals; the two masonry piers of the suspension- 
bridge, each 34 feet wide, being allowed to re- 
main to form a portion of the new structure. 
Future generations may be somewhat perplexed 
to account for these “ breaks,” and naturally say, 
why were not cylinders used there also? This 
simple reflection, however, would not have justi- 
fied the expense of their removal; and, at all 
events, knowing the circumstances, we may safely 
exonerate the engineer from what might other- 
wise have appeared to be a piece of engineering 
eccentricity. 

The principle of construction of the main gir- 
ders of this bridge, though not absolutely new, 
has never, that I am aware of, been applied on 
such a large scale. I believe the same engineer is 
constructing one very similar at Londonderry, 
combining a carriage-way on the top, which will 
shortly be opened for traffic. 

The pair of cylinders forming the intermediate 
pier are distant from each other 49 feet, and are 
somewhat bottle-shaped in appearance. The por- 
tion of each sunk below the bed of the river is 
14 feet in diameter, cast in seven segments in 
lengths of 9 feet, the flanges meeting and bolted 
together inside. The portion from the shoulder 
to the bottom of the main girder is 10 feet in 
diameter, cast in seven segments in 9 feet lengths, 
the flanges being also bolted inside ; the thickness 
of the metal throughout being about 1} inch. In 
most cases these cylinders have been sunk 40 feet 
into the bed of the river, to prevent the possibility 
of any lateral motion, or of their bottoms being 
disturbed by any subsequent deepening of the 
river. 

When completed, the lower portion up to the 
shoulder is filled with concrete, made with cement. 
Brickwork, set in lias lime, is then used, the whole 
being surmounted by two semicircular blocks of 
granite 2 feet 6 inches thick, cut to fit the cylin- 
ders, and when bedded projecting an inch or two 
above it, so as to keep the bottom of the malleable 
iron girder from resting on the casting. - Both 
cylinders are joined together at the top by a cross 
girder, so as to guard against the barest possibility 
of any swinging taking place. Each cylinder is 
tested to the extent of 450 tons. 

As already stated, these cylinders are 49 feet 
apart; and as the main girders rest directly upon 
them, it follows that that width represents the 
distance from centre to centre of each girder, and 
affords space for four lines of way. These main 
girders each weigh 190 tons; and, when tested to 
400 tons, showed a deflection of 14 inch. 

The ends of the girders resting on the cylinders 
are composed of plates formed into rigid rectan- 
gular columns the same height as the girder, viz., 
14 feet, 5 feet on the face, and 3 feet broad. The 
boxes or troughs forming the top and bottom of 
the girder are of that breadth, and of course 
spring from those ends. The upper one being in- 
verted, its bottom forms the top of the girder, 
and, unlike the bottom of the lower trough, pro- 
jects beyond the sides some 6 inches; and being in 
compression requires more metal in it: in the 
middle it consists of six plates, five of them $ inch 
thick, and one} 33 inch thick, breaking joint and 
gradually diminishing towards the ends to two— 
one +4 inch, the other § inch thick. The bottom 
of the lower trough is flush with the sides, and 
has five § inch plates in the centre, and two § inch 
plates at the ends. The stageing was made to 
admit of the simultaneous construction of these 
troughs: they are, with the above exception, pre- 
cisely the same, each being 2 feet deep inside, and 
3 feet broad: each side is composed of two plates 
# inch thick, with two covering plates at pin-holes, 
each 1 inch thick: these pin-holes occur at intervals 
of 11 feet, and number fifteen in each span: four 
of the diagonals meet inside the troughs at those 
places; and 2 webs of the same thickness as the 
sides fastened to the bottom by angle irons 6 x 6 
x 1, give additional bearing to the pins, and pre- 
vent the diagonals from sliding on them. The 
diameters of the pins vary with the strain, from 
9 inches at the ends to 5} inches in the middle of 
the girder. 

The diagonals at the ends are about 15 feet 
6 inches by 12 inches, and 3 inches thick: in the 
middle the breadth and thickness are about 6 inches 
and 2 inches respectively. Those in compression 
are forged to the required thickness, and strongly 
stiffened ; those in tension are made up of two or 
three pieces of 1 inch in thickness, according to 
strain, like the links of a suspension bridge. The 
cross lattice girders carrying the four lines of way, 
and projecting beyond the main girders, support ® 





footway 7 feet wide on either side, and are sus- 
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pended to the main girders by four strong angle 
irons immediately under each pin, and consequently 
occurring at 11 feet intervals.* There is nothing 
very special in their construction to require further 
notice. The weight of each, I understand, is about 
9 tons. 

The bridge, when completed, will consist of six 
spans of 154 feet each, and three on the Middlesex 
side of 100 feet each; and the bridge is to be 
widened on that side to 171 feet, so as to admit of 
seven lines of rails and platforms into the station. 
The radiating outside girders over these three 
openings remain the same in appearance as those 
of the rest of the bridge, to afford a continuous 
sky line: they have, however, very little work to 
do, and are consequently much more slender in 
construction: they rest on cylinders 8 feet in 
diameter. The railway is no longer carried on 
cross girders; longitudinal ones placed on cylinders 
6 feet diameter, sunk at short intervals between 
the 8 feet outside ones, being substituted. These 
girders are single-web, and strongly made; their 
depth being limited to 5 feet for 100 feet span, to 
afford 25 feet headway above Trinity high-water 
mark, and are all under the level of the planking, 
so as not to interfere with the points and crossings 
of the lines of way to the platforms. The depth 
of the Thames at the site of the bridge, at low 
water of spring-tide, is 11 feet. 


17 ft. 6 in. 
31 ft. 0 in. 


Rise of tide 
Level of rails above Trinity high-water.. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the cost of such a 
work. I believe, however, that 262. a ton for the 
wrought, and 16/. 10s. a ton for the cast iron, will 
not be far from the mark: 30s. a foot might also 
be taken as a pretty near approximation for sink- 
ing the cylinders, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Dedham (Essex).—St. Mary’s Church, which 
has been under restoration for the last six months, 
is now re-opened. Several relics of antiquity have 
been discovered in stripping the walls of the old 
plaster ; and among them, within the communion- 
rails, an ancient piscina with two shelves, which 
had probably been blocked up for more than 300 
years. An ancient tomb has also come to light of 
very large dimensions, which stood in the former 
church, and is probably of a date not much pos- 
terior to the Conquest. Besides a general renova- 
tion of the interior, the space within the com- 
munion-rails has been furnished by the exertions 
of the Restoration Committee. The architect 
was Mr. Roberts, of Dedham, and the work has 
been done by builders residing in the parish, with 
the exception of the stained-glass windows, which 
have been executed by Mr. J. King, of Ipswich. 
The exterior wants a similar restoration. 

Stewkley (Bucks).—The parish church has been 
re-opened. The estimated cost of the restoration 
is 1,200/., of which the parish gives 4007. It has 
been executed by the Messrs. Davies, of Banbury, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Street, the 
diocesan architect. A memorial east window, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, has been presented by 
Mrs. Travers, sen. The painting of the chancel 
ceiling was the gift of the architect. 

Shaftesbury.—The Wesleyan chapel here has 
been re-opened, having been restored from plans 
furnished by Mr. Stent, of Warminster. 

Wolverhampton.—The new Wesleyan chapel, 
Whitmore Reans, has been opened for divine ser- 
vice. The memorial stone was laid in July last, 
and the chapel will accommodate about 260 
persons. The cost, including vestry, school-room, 
outbuildings, boundary-walls, and palisading, will 
be about 4007. The front elevation is of Doric 
design, .consisting of pilasters and entablature, 
entirely worked in bricks of different colours, the 
caps and bases only of the pilasters being of stone. 
The entrance is by means of a porch extending 
over almost two-thirds of the front. The pews 
and benches are terminated by scroll ends: the 
former have low doors, and the whole of the wood- 
work inside is stained and varnished. The design 
was furnished by Mr. C. Manton, architect, under 
whose direction the works were carried out by 
Mr. D. Evans, builder. 

Worcester.—Messrs. Bennet & Son, of Birming- 
ham, have entered into a fourth contract in the 
restoration of Worcester Cathedral. It will in- 
clude the scraping of the choir ceiling and groins ; 
adjusting the ribs, many of which are distorted ; 
scraping the nave entire,—ceiling, piers, triforium, 
clerestory, and aisles; and putting the whole in 





* The mode of construction pursued here has been 
already commented on in the Builder, and calis for fur- 
ther investigation.—Ep, 





substantial repair. The amount of the contract is 
1,600/., and the work is to be completed before 
the Musical Festival, next autumn. As soon as 
the choir ceiling is cleaned and repaired, probably 
about the end of January, divine service will again 
be held in the choir, while the works in the nave 
are gone on with. No decision has yet been come 
to with regard to the furniture and fitting up of 
the choir. The contract just entered into will be 
provided for from the “ domus fund” of the dean 
and chapter, and not from the sums allowed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for restoration 
purposes. Owing to the frost of a past week, 
the masons came to a stand-still, or the great 
transept window would have been completed. It 
is of the Geometrical or very early Decorated 
style, and has four lights, with tracery of circles 
inclosing trefoils and cinquefoils. The chapter- 
house restoration has proved a heavy work, but is 
now approaching completion. 

Coleford.—The town of Coleford, which claims 
for itself distinction as the “capital” of Dean 
Forest, has been keeping high holiday in celebra- 
tion of the restoration and re-opening its parish 
church at Newland. The old high pews have 
been replaced by open seats. The chancel at one 
end and the tower at the other, are now undivided 
from the body of the edifice, which consists of a 
large nave, divided into three aisles by two lines 
of grey forest stone piers ; a spacious chancel, and 
three chapels ; but these, with the exception of 
the Probyn Chapel, form part of the north and 
south aisles. An open timber roof is lighted by 
large clerestory windows ; and the floor is paved 
with encaustic tiles. The prevailing style of the 
building is Early English or Lancet; but there 
are several windows of the more florid styles, as 
the east window, which is Decorated, and the east 
window of the north aisle, Perpendicular. The 
latter is painted in memorial of the Ducarels: the 
subject is “ The Raising of Lazarus ;” and there is 
another memorial window in the north aisle illus- 
trating incidents in the life of Christ. In the 
south aisle also there are two memorial windows, 
placed there by Mr. J. Fortescue Brickdale, one 
containing the Virgin Mary, the other in memory 
of Lieut. Brickdale, of H.M.S. Comus, killed in an 
action with the forts at Point Obligado, in the 
river Parana. There is a picture of the ship under 
fire: her name; the place of action; the union 
jack ; the crown and anchor of the naval button ; 
and the family arms and crest, form medallions on 
an arabesque pattern with which the vine entwines. 
Beyond these windows, and the tinting of the 
openings in the tracery of some of the rest, the 
interior has no ornament but its dimensions, 
Neither in plan nor in outline has the edifice been 
materially altered excepting in the removal of a 
modern excrescence in the vestry, and in slightly 
raising the roofs and clerestory. The work done 
has been extensive : the whole of the roof and many 
of the walls and arches have been rebuilt ; and the 
timbers were so much decayed that several of the 
bearing rafters broke in twowhen removed, thereby 
endangering the safety of the workmen. The in- 
terior walls, where they would bear it, have been 
cleaned and pointed ; and the old marble pavement 
has been relaid with the addition of red, black, 
and buff tiles. With the exception of the Gage 
and Dunraven aisles, in the latter of which the 
organ is placed, the floor is covered with open seats, 
of which those in the south aisle only are appro- 
priated, whilst all the rest are free. ‘Those in the 
centre being sufficient for the accommodation of 
the people of the village, those in the aisles are 
made so that they can be removed and stacked 
away. The chancel is lighted with a large window 
of six lights, having florid tracery; yet corre- 
sponding in character with the simpler four-light 
window of the tower and the chancel arch; and 
these, with the clerestory, are the only windows 
which have been changed in character by the 
restoration. During the progress of the works 
the ancient altar slab was found: it is 9 feet long, 
and has suggested the proportions of the new oak 
table which now stands upon it. The architect 
was Mr. White, of London. 

Castle Caereinion.— At a vestry meeting held 
in this parish, it has been unanimously agreed 
that the parish church be rebuilt in the course of 
the ensuing year; and that the sum of 225/. (being 
the amount of a rate of one shilling in the pound), 
be borrowed from the Public Works Loan Uilice, 
in furtherance of that object. The architect is 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of London; and the contractors 
are Messrs, Chester & Son, of Liverpool. The 
estimated cost of the building, tower and spire 
included, is upwards of 1,680/.; but the subscrip- 
tion list does not, at present, reach the sum of 
1,2002. 
® Tongwinlais.—The new English Baptist Chapel 





in this place is now completed. It was erected by 
Mr. T. Evans, builder, Cardiff, from plans prepared 
by Mr. J. Williams, Roath, surveyor to the estate 
of Mr. C. H. Williams, upon whose ground the 
chapel was built. 

Snaith.—The new Wesleyan Chapel here has 
been opened. The new edifice is in the Italian 
style of architecture, and is built of red pressed 
brickwork, with Ashlar dressings. The principal 
front is decorated with coupled angle pilasters, 
having “ three-quarter” columns between of the 
Ionic order, and surrounded by a pediment, the 
tympanum of which contains a carved inscription- 
stone, with honeysuckles at the angles and on the 
apex. The side elevations correspond in design. 
A flight of steps leads to the principal entrances, 
which consist of three arched doorways, giving 
access to an inner vestibule, from which the 
ground-floor aisles and the gallery stairs are 
reached. The internal dimensions of the chapel 
are—58 feet in length, by 45 feet in width; and 
in height, 35 feet to the centre of the ceiling. 
Galleries are fixed to two sides of the chapel and 
at one end, while an organ recess and accommoda- 
tion for the choir is provided in a recess behind 
the pulpit. The seats on the ground-floor are 
curved, and here and in the galleries accommoda- 
tion is provided, including free seats, for nearly 
700 persons. The interior wood-work is stained 
and varnished. The cost of the building will be 
about 2,200/., exclusive of the ground. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of Leeds 
and Bradford. The works have been carried out 
by Mr. Widdop, of Snaith, as mason, bricklayer, 
and plasterer; Messrs, Gibson & Maude, of Keigh- 
ley, as joiners; Mr. Schofield, of Bradford, as 
plumber; Mr. Baynes, of Ripon, as slater; Mr. 
Cooper, of Goole, as ironfounder; and Mr. Har- 
land, of Bradford, as painter. 

Wold Newton (Yorkshire).—The new church of 
All Saints, Wold Newton, designed by Mr. Fowler, 
architect, the opening of which we recently an- 
nounced, is built upon the foundations of the old 
one. The chancel is semicircular. The external 
walls are of stone, and the roof covered with slates, 
of three colours, arranged in bands. There is a 
bell-turret at the west end of the church. Bricks 
of different colours are used for facing the internal 
walls, The chancel arch, springing from two light 
columns, is composed of red, black, and white 
bricks interspersed. The roof is of interlaced 
rafters: in the chancel, in consequence of its cir- 
cular character, the rafters of necessity cluster, 
and give to the roof a peculiar appearance. A 
stone pulpit is placed in the north-east corner of 
the nave, near which stands a prayer-desk and 
lectern of carved oak. The benches are of var- 
nished pine. Stained glass has been placed in the 
west window, and an organ has been placed in the 
church. 

Leeds.—St. Matthew’s Church has been re- 
opened, after its enlargement. The plans were 
obtained from Mr. G. Corson, architect. The 
church, as originally built, consisted of nave, north 
and south aisles, chancel organ (organ chapel on 
the south and vestry on the north side), with 
tower and spire at the south-west corner. The 
new works comprise north and south transepts ; 
chancel aisle on the north side; the vestry being 
taken down and re-erected on the south side of 
the chancel; and a carved porch to the principal 
entrance at the base of the tower. Between the 
chancel and its aisle two large pointed arches have 
been inserted ; borne in the centre by four shafts 
of polished red granite, grouped around a stone 
pier; the caps of this pier, as well as those of the 
side piers, being carved with natural foliage. 
Another arch has also been inserted between the 
chancel aisle andtransept. The north transept is 
lighted by a two-light window, between two single 
lights, in the north gable, and by a gablet window 
on each side. The south transept by a four-light 
traceried window, and gable and side windows, as 
in the other. The roof timbers are exposed to 
view throughout, and are stained and varnished. 
The contractors for the several portions of the 
work have been as follows:—Masons’ work, Mr. 
E. Jackman; joiners’ work, Messrs. Winn & 
Pawson; slater, Mr. Shevill; plasterer, Mr. 
Barker; plumber, Mr. Standish; painter, Mr. 
Walsh. The specimens of carving, the pulpit and 
lectern, have been executed by Messrs. Mawer & 
Ingle; and the metal work, brass standards, &., 
have been supplied by Mr. Brown, of Birming- 
ham. It has been determined to erect, at Far 
Headingley, Leeds, a new church, towards the 
endowment of which Mr. William Beckett has 
offered the sum of 5,000/., besides giving the site 
for the edifice. Mr. F. W. Tetley is also a ‘contri- 
butor of 1,0002. to the building-fund. The cost 
of the church, exclusive of the land and endow- 
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ment, will, it is estimated, be from 3,500/. to 
3,700/., towards which 2,125/, have already been 
subscribed. 

Pocklington.—A Roman Catholic Church has 
just been commenced here. The plan consists of 
apsidal chancel, 21 feet by 15 feet; nave, 60 feet 
by 26 feet; north porch, and belfry. The chancel 
and one bay only of the nave are included in the 

resent contract. The architect is Mr. M. E. 

adfield, of Sheffield; and the builder Mr. Grant, 
of Pocklington. 

Glasgow.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
on the Great Western-road, in connexion with the 
United Presbyterian body, has been laid. The 
edifice, which has been designed by Mr. Honey- 
man, and ig being built under his superintendence, 
is situate at the corner of the Great Western- 
road and a new street which is to be formed on 
the east bank of the Kelvin, and will thus be a 
conspicuous object, especially from the west and 
from Park-road. The buildings comprise, besides 
the church, a large hall, sessions-house, waiting- 
ing-rooms, vestry, and beadle’s house, and have a 
frontage towards the Great Western-road of 156 
feet. The spire is placed near the east end of the 
church, exactly opposite Park-road, and will rise 
to the height of 218 feet from the pavement. The 
principal entrance is in the west gable, by a porch, 
15 feet wide and 30 feet high, having a groined 
vaulted roof, with ribs and sculptured bosses. The 
jambs and arches of the porch will be profusely 
enriched with sculpture; but here, as elsewhere 
in the building, the stone to be afterwards carved 
is at present left rough. The small shafts sup- 
porting the ribs of the porch, and those in the 
jambs of the entrance-door, will be of polished 
serpentine. The church will accommodate 1,060 ; 
the space between the pews being 33 inches, and 
the length of seatboard allowed for each person, 
20 inches. It is estimated that the total cost of 
the structure will be nearly 9,000/. The con- 
tractors all belong to Glasgow; the mason being 
Mr. John Coghill, and the wright Mr. James 
Morgan. The clerk of works is Mr. James 
Kintrea. 

Dublin.—The first stone of a new Presbyterian 
Church has been laid on a site in Rutland- 
square. The estimated expense of the church is 
12,000/., the entire of which Mr. Findlater, mer- 
chant, has undertaken to contribute, the congre- 
gation being relieved from all expense save the 
purchase of the site. It was the property of Dr. 
Cullen, who held it for the “Church ;” but many 
Presbyterians vote for his candidate at the Dublin 
election. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Lavenham Church.—The great west window, 
the third of the new stained windows in this 
church, has been set in its place. The subject 
of the window, which consists of eight com- 
partments, is an illustration of events in the 
life of St. Peter. The order of events reads 
from the lower compartment opposite the left 
hand; the first being “The Call of Peter” 
(Mark i. 16). 2nd, “ Peter’s Confession of Faith ” 
(Matt. xvii. 16). 3rd, “Cutting off the Ear 
of Malchus” (Luke xxii. 50). 4th, “ Peter’s 
Denial of Christ ” (Luke, xxii. 54). 5th, “ Christ’s 
Charge to Peter, Feed my Jiambs” (John xxi. 15). 
6th. “Healing the Lame Man at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple” (Acts iii.). 7th, “The Deli- 
verance of Peter from Prison by the Angel” 
{Acts xii.). 8th, ‘‘ The Martyrdom of St. Peter.” 
This window is the gift of Mr. W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Croker’s youngest brother, to commemorate 
his coming of age. The window is by Mesars. 
Lavers & Barraud. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Marylebone, London.—On the 1st instant, the 
foundation stone of a boys’ school, for the parish 
of St. Marylebone, was laid by the rector, the 
Rey. C. T. Phipps Eyre, on ground adjoining the 
churchyard, presented to the parish by his Grace 
the Duke of Portland. The cost of the building 
will be defrayed by a lady, as a memorial of her 
father, who was once resident in the parish, The 
plan is to consist of an arched clois:er or under- 
court, with an arcade open to the churchyard ; 
the school-room, 103 feet long; with class-rooms ; 
together with a master’s residence. The archi- 
tect is Mr. John Henry Hakewill, and the builders 
are Messrs. Keyes & Head. 

Braintree (Essex).—A new school-room, in con- 
nexion with and adjoining the Baptist Chapel at 

’ Braintree, has been recently opened. The design 
was furnished by Mr, Cowell, of London, under 


whose superintendence the works were carried 
out by Mr. Laver, of Braintree. 

Stansted Mountfitchet.—A newly-erected brick 
building, in plain Gothic style, intended for the 
use of the British schools at this place, was lately 
the scene of a very successful soirée and public 
opening. The outlay for building, &c., has been 
560/. 5s. 6d. The site. for the school was given 
by Mr. W. Fuller Maitland. The architect was 
Mr. J. Cowell, of London; the builder, Mr. C. 
Levy, of Stansted Mountfitchet. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ryde.—Among the various projects which have 
been set on foot for the benefit of Ryde, is one for 
the purpose of erecting a first-class hotel on the 
Esplanade. 

Dudley.—The foundation-stone of a mechanic’s 
institute for Dudley has been laid by the Earl of 
Dudley. The building, from designs by Mr. 
Bourne, will be of Italian Palatial architecture, 
and will be fronted with stone. The street eleva- 
tion will consist of two orders of attached Doric 
columns, with entablatures and ante, &c.; the 
upper frieze being sculptured from a classic design. 
The principal entrance doors and windows on 
either side will be semi-circular, and the windows 
in the upper order will have cornices and archi- 
traves. The fence or screen next the footpath in 
front of the basement will consist of stone halus- 
trade. At the rear, forming the librarian’s pri- 
vate entrance, will be a tower, surmounted with 
a balustrade, with urns at the corners. The 
remainder of the building will be faced with 
yellow brick. The interior will consist of vesti- 
bule, hall, public hall, committee-room, minor lec- 
ture-room, or class-rooms, museum, second class 
room, reading-room, library, laboratory, and lec- 
ture-room. The public hall will be 41 feet by 
74 feet 6 inches; the committee-room 25 feet 
9 inches by 19 feet 6 inches; the reading-room 
25 feet 9 inches by 27 feet; the library 23 feet by 
29 feet; the laboratory 25 feet by 22 feet 
6 inches; the minor lecture-room 41 feet by 
19 feet 6 inches; the museum 23 feet by 
56 feet 6 inches ; the class-room 31 feet by 16 feet. 
The builder is Mr. Millward, and the cost is esti- 
mated at about 4,000/. 

Liverpool.—Mr. Culshaw has been appointed 
architect of the new workhouse for the West 
Derby Union. 

New Wortley.—The promoters of the local 

movement for providing the working classes with 
better dwellings than they have been accustomed 
to, have held a meeting, at which the Mayor of 
Leeds presided. It appears that they are about 
to erect in Langham-street, New Woriley, a 
block of houses similar to those at Beeston and 
Burley. It was shown at the meeting that more 
convenient and comfortable houses could be had 
for an outlay not exceeding the rental at present 
paid. In the block intended to be built at 
New Wortley, there are to be two sizes ; 
the smallest costing 1427. and the larger 1881. 
each. 
Skipton.—The town-hall here has been opened. 
The want of a public building had long been felt, 
and often complained of. This want has been met 
in the erection of a town-hall by the Skipton 
Pablic Buildings Company. 

Wigan.—The borough surveyor has reported 
that the town-hall is most unsafe. Several mem- 
bers of the council have expressed their objection 
to meet there; and, on this account, a special 
meeting of council has been fixed to be held in 
the Moot Hall, and there is every probability that 
all future meetings of the town council will be 
held there. Public meetings, however, continue 
to be held in the town-hall, and large numbers 
of people weekly assemble there. The magistrates 
have expressed themselves strongly about their 
lives being endangered by their being compelled 
to sit in such an unsafe building while attending 
to the business of the town. 








SCOTTISH NEWS. 


Greenock.—The Free West New Church has 
been opened for divine service by the Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie, of Edinburgh. The buildings comprise, 
besides the church, a large hall, ladies’ waiting- 
room, vestry, and retiring-rooms. The plan of 
the church is unusual. The most obvious pecu- 
liarity is the absence of the usual passages in the 
area ; only one being visible, extending along the 
centre from end to end. There are facilities, how- 
ever, for ingress and egress. Along both sides 





are corridors outside of the main side walls of the 


church, and having externally the appearance of 
side aisles, and from these half of the pews on 
each side have aceess. When the doors of these 
pews are shut, the side corridors are entirely dis. 
connected from the church, and the doors are so 
arranged as to form a continuous panelling along 
both sides, extending from the floor to the cornice 
under the side galleries. The upper panels of 
these doors and of the bound lining corresponding 
with them, are enriched with cusped and carved 
fretwork. The side galleries, instead of, as usual, 
resting upon iron pillars, are supported from the 
walls by iron brackets, which are formed to the 
curve of the soffite and encased in woodwork, and 
spring from carved stone corbels having small 
shafts of polished serpentine. The side galleries 
are only about 7 feet wide, and contain only one 
front seat. ‘The windows are placed above these 
galleries. The pulpit is placed at the south gable, 
in the centre of a semicircular recess or apse, 
which is enriched with stone arcading, in the 
centre of which is a door to the vestry. Besides 
this door, there are two doors for egress at the 
south end of the church. The extreme length of 
the interior, inclusive of the apse, is 84 feet; and 
the width, exclusive of the side corridors, is 
42 feet. The height from the floor to the 
wall head is 40 feet, and to the ceiling 48 feet. 
It is intended hereafter, if funds are forthcoming, 
to complete the design by the erection of a lofty 
spire at the south-west corner of the building : the 
tower has therefore been carried up along with 
the church as high as the eaves, and then finished 
with a gable towards the west; giving it, in the 
meantime, the appearance of a small transept. The 
church will accommodate about 950; and the cost, 
including all expenses, will amount to about 
6,0002. The mason work has been executed by 
Mr. T. Watson, af Glasgow; the carpenter work 
by Mr. D. Anderson, Greenock ; the slater work 
by Mr. P. M‘Kay; the plumber work by Messrs, 
M‘Lean & Barclay; and the plaster work by 
Messrs. Quintin Tannock & Son. Mr. Shanks, of 
Glasgow, executed the stone carving; and Mr. J. 
Calderwood was inspector. The church is heated 
by Mr. Perkins’s patent hot-water apparatus, 
fitted up by Mr. Ritchie, C.E., Edinburgh. The 
stained glass was executed from the design of the 
architect, by the late Mr. J. Cairney, of Glasgow ; 
and the Medieval glass brackets and pillars were 
supplied by Messrs. Finlay & Weir. The church 
is built from designs by Mr. Honeyman, jun., of 
Glasgow. 

Pollokshaws.—The foundation stone of a new 
church for Eastwood parish (Pollokshaws) has been 
laid by Mr. Walter Crum, of Thornliebank. The 
building owes its origin to Sir John Maxwell, 
Bart., who offered, at his own expense, to substi- 
tute for the old parish church an edifice more 
commensurate with the growing wants of the dis- 
trict. The work was commenced in the beginning 
of September last, according to designs prepared 
by Mr. David Thomson and Mr. Charles Wilson, 
both of Glasgow ; and the building has now been 
carried up to the level of the gallery floor. In 
style the edifice is Early English, its plan being 
that of a nave and two transepts. The principal 
entrance will be at the west end, throngh the base 
of a tower, which is intended to be surmounted 
by a spire rising to the height of 130 feet. The 
interior of the building will be fitted up with open 
timber roofs, and will contain three galleries—one 
in the nave, and one in each of the transepts. The 
sitting space will accommodate 1,050 persons. It 
is proposed that two or three of the windows, in- 
cluding that at the east end, immediately over the 
pulpit, shall be filled in with stained glass. The 
cost of the edifice is estimated at 3,500/. The 
principal contractors for the execution of the work 
are Mr. J. M‘Intyre, Strathbungo, builder; Mr. 
J. Connel, Glasgow, joiner; Mr. D. Smith, Glas- 
gow, plasterer; and Messrs. Stewart & Son, 
slaters. 

Partick.—The foundation-stone of a new church, 
in connexion with the National Establishment, 
has been laid in Peel-street, Partick. The designs 
have been furnished by Mr. G. H. O’Donoghue, 
under whose superintendence the building opera- 
tions are being carried out. The church will pre- 
sent a plain specimen of Gothic architecture. Its 
dimensions are 82 feet long by 55 feet in width, 
and the interior will be seated to accommodate 
about 930 persons, The entrance will be at the 
west end, facing Peel-street, and at the north- 
west corner will be erected a spire rising to the 
height of 130 feet. The estimated cost of the 
building is somewhere about 2,2007. The con- 
tractors are—For the mason work, Mr. J. Max- 
well; and for the joiner work, Mr. D. Moore, both 
of Partick. The clerk of the works is Mr. P. 
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BRUNEL’S MISHAPS. 


AttHovcH Brunel died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-three, it is even matter of sur- 
prise that he lived so long. He had more perilous 
escapes from violent death than fall to the lot of 
most men. We have seen that at the outset of 
his career, when acting as assistant-engineer to 
his father in the Thames Tunnel, he had two 
narrow escapes from drowning by the river sud- 
denly bursting in upon the works. Some time 
after, when inspecting the shafts of the railway 
tunnel under Box Hill, he was one day riding a 
shaggy pony at a rapid pace down the hill, when 
the animal stumbled and fell, pitching the en- 
gineer on his head with great violence: he was 
taken up for dead, but eventually recovered. 
When the Great Western line was finished and at 
work, he used frequently to ride upon the engine 
with the driver, and occasionally he drove it him- 
self, One day, when passing through the Box 
Tunnel upon the engine at considerable speed, 
Brunel thought he discerned between him aud the 
light some object standing on the same line of 
road along which his engine wastravelling. He 
instantly turned on the full steam and dashed at 
the object, which was driven into a thousand 
pieces. It afterwards turned out to be a con- 
tractor’s truck which had broken loose from a 
ballast-train on its way through the tunnel, 
Another narrow escape which he had was on board 
the Great Western steam-ship, where he fell down 
a hatchway into the hold, and was nearly killed. 
But the most extraordinary accident which befell 
him was that which occurred while one day play- 
ing with his children. Like his father, Sir Marc, 
he was fond of astonishing them with sleight-of- 
hand tricks, in which he displayed considerable 
dexterity; and the feat which he proposed to 
them on this occasion was the passing of a half- 
sovereign through his mouth out at his ear. 
Unfortunately, he swallowed the coin, which 
dropped into his windpipe. The accident occurred 
on the 8rd of April, 1843 ; and it was followed by 
frequent fits of coughing, and occasional uneasiness 
in the right side of the chest; but so slight was 
the disturbance of breathing that it was for 
some time doubted whether the coin had really 
fallen into the windpipe. After the lapse of 
fifteen days, Sir B. Brodie met Mr. Key in con- 
sultation ; and they concurred in the opinion that 
most probably the half-sovereign was lodged at 
the bottom of the right bronchus. The day after, 
Mr. Brunel placed himself in a prone position on 
his face upon some chairs ; and, bending his head 
and neck downwards, he distinctly felt the coin 
drop towards the glottis. A violent cough ensued; 
and, on resuming the erect posture, he felt as if 
the object again moved downwards into the 
chest. 

Here was an engineering difficulty, the like of 
which Mr. Brunel had never before encountered. 
The mischief was purely mechanical: a foreign 
body had gone into his breathing apparatus, and 
must be removed, if at all, by some mechanical 
expedient. Mr. Brunel was, however, equal to 
the occasion. He had an apparatus constructed, 
consisting of a platform which moved upon a 
hinge in the centre. Upon this he had himself 
strapped; and his body was then inverted, in order 
that the coin might drop downward by its own 
weight, and so be expelled. At the first experi- 
ment the coin again slipped towards the glottis; 
but it caused such an alarming fit of convulsive 
coughing, and appearance of choking, that danger 
was apprehended, and the experiment was discon- 
tinued. Two days after, on the 25th, the opera- 
tion of tracheotomy was performed by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, assisted by Mr. Key, with the intention 
of extracting the coin by the forceps, if possible. 
Two attempts to do so were made without success, 
The introduction of the forceps into the windpipe 
on the secoud occasion was attended with so ex- 
cessive a degree of irritation, that it was felt the 
experiment could not be continued without im- 
minent danger to life. The incision in the wind- 
pipe was, however, kept open, by means of a quill 
or tube, until the 13th of May, by which time 
Mr. Brunel’s strength had snfficiently recovered 
to enable the original experiment to be repeated. 
He was again strapped to his apparatus: his body 
was inverted: his back was struck gently; and 
he distinctly felt the coin quit its place on the 
right side of his chest. The opening in the wind- 
pipe allowed him to breathe while the throat was 
stopped by the coin, and it thus had the effect of 
preventing the spasmodic action of the glottis. 
After a few coughs the coin dropped into his 
mouth. Mr. Brunél used afterwards to say that 
the moment when he heard the gold piece strike 
against his upper front teeth was, perhaps, the 


most exquisite in his whole life. The half-sovereign 
had been in his windpipe for not less than six 
weeks.—* The Brunels,” in the Quarterly Review. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Stoke-upon-Trent Infirmary.—Designus for the 
proposed infirmary have been sent in to the com- 
mittee. 

Dublin Winter Garden.—We are informed that 
the committee have selected the design by Mr. 
Alfred G. Jones, of that city, and commissioned 
him to carry out the work. 





THE MILE-STONES OF ROME. 


In a recent number of the Builder I read the 
following :— 





* Alleged Classical Discovery. Turin, Nov. 3.—Archzo- 
logists have been pleased with the discovery, somewhere 
about Capua, of one of the milliaria or mile-stunes for- 
merly standing in the famous Appian Way. . . It is 
rather a curious fact, that of the 130 stones erected be- 
tween Rome and Capua this is the only one that has ever 
been brought to:light.’’ 

The balustrade in front of the Capitol, or more 
properly the Piazza del Campidolio at Rome, is 
very rich with antique sculpture: the Egyptian 
lionesses from the Temple of Isis ; the colossal sta- 
tues in marble of Castor and Pollux, with their 
horses ; the marble trophies of Marius ; the statues 
of Constantine Cesar and Constantine Augustus. 
In the same row is erected the first mile-stone of 
the Appian Way. The inscription is wonderfully 
perfect, its age being v.c. 441. It ison the right 
hand of the person ascending the steps; placed 
beneath it is this miserable distich :— 


** Quee peregrina diu steteram mensura viarum 
Nunc Capitolini Culminis incola sum.” 


This mile-stone was found in the Vigna Naro, a 
little on the right out of the Porta S. Sebastiano, 
one Roman mile from the ancient Porta Capera. 
Thestone is marked, “ The first mile from Rome.” 

It may not be uninteresting to mention that at 
the other end of the balustrade, on the left of the 
stairs, is a stone similar to this, made in imitation 
of it. It has a bronze ball on the top which once 
contained the ashes of Trajan. 

The Trajan column was surmounted with a bronze 
gilt statue of the emperor holding a golden ball 
containing his ashes, brought from Seleucia; and 
this is the ball on the stone at the Capitol. 

G. ALFRED JERMYN, C.E. 








ECCLESIASTICAL CROSSES. 


medical man or a lawyer arrived at a certain emi- 
nence in his profession doubles his fee without 
fear of the result, for he knows that he will in- 
crease his own income, and leave minor matters 
for his juniors to live on. 

Look, for an instant, at the heavy losses annu- 
ally sustained by the profession through the unli- 
mited unpaid system of competition. Designs are 
advertised for, the commission on which is worth 
to one architect, say 2007. The profession responds 
with perhaps thirty elaborate designs, each costing 
its author at least 207. on an average, creating, 
therefore, a loss to the profession of 4007. Com- 
petition we must, doubtless, maintain ; but, on the 
present principle, many are found wise enough to 
decline to have anything to do with it. There has 
been of late years a definite improvement ; small, 
yet perceptible: let us hope for more. Though 
there be many bright examples of men who have 
made themselves eminent through this system, we 
must not forget that, for every one who succeeds, 
twenty or thirty invest their capital and fail. 

Touching remuneration. I find if I price out 
from my day-book work done for which I re- 
ceived (commission at five per cent.) 98/., that, 
allowing only 21. 2s. a day, of seven hours, for my 
own time, and 10s. for that of an assistant, my 
account ought to have been 1271. 

Tf, therefore, the profession accepts such small 
fees, it is scarcely a matter of astonishment that 
the salaries of assistants are almost universally 
below those in other professions. 

Avaeustus FRERE. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS FOR CHARGES. 


Spratt v. Durnford.—This was an action (tried 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 29th ult., 
before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn), by an archi- 
tect for his charges for preparing plans, taking out 
quantities, &c., for a house which the defendant. 
had designed to build; but which had not, in fact, 
been built. 

Mr. Edward James, Q.C., and Mr. Thrupp were 
for the plaintiff; Mr. Hannen and Mr. Martin 
were for the defendant. 


The plaintiff stated that in 1856 the defendant had con- 
sulted him as to building a house at Blackheath on the 
Granville estate, and had pointed out a lot of land he 
should like for the purpose, but which it turned out was 
let to a builder. The defendant told him the class of 
house he desired to have built ; but plaintiff was to see the 
defendant’s wife about it, takeher instructions, and prepare 
sketches. He prepared plans and sketches, and showed 
them to the defendant and his wife. The defendant said 
he desired not to spend more than 1,000/. or 1,190/. on the 
house, and the witness said it would then be necessary to 
reduce the size of the house, and with that view to alter 
the drawings and plans. The defendant then desired him 
to prepare plans, working drawings, and specifications, 
and he did so, and also at his desire got an estimate from 





WixL you please inform your correspondent, 
“ Cantab,” that the shortest and best account of 
ecclesiastical crosses is to be found in the second 
volume of Britton’s “ Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain.” About twenty are illustrated. 
Of the various monumental, church-yard, pulpit, 
and market crosses, I could show him prints and 
drawings of about a hundred, of the principal 


ones only. The list of these alone would fill two | 


columns of your paper: to give all he requires 
would fill several pages. R. 





THE PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS AND OF 
THEIR ASSISTANTS. 


In the recent correspondence on this subject 
there is only one writer who suggests a reason why 
architects’ assistants are underpaid,—alluding to 
the great number of young men who enter the 
profession annually. This, though doubtless one 
of the reasons, cannot be considered the primary 
cause, 

If we examine the present condition of the pro- 
fession, and compare the labour and profits with 
others, we feel at once that it is comparatively 
unlucrative, and that the members of the profes- 
sion daily strive against each other in all matters 
relating to money. 

One of the chief evils is our fixed commission of 
five per cent. No matter how eminent an archi- 
tect may be, five per cent. is his recognized charge, 
and his talents and position realize for him no 
higher profit than that to be obtained by a less 
experienced man.* The direct result of this is that 
the elders of the profession accept without hesita- 
tion the most trifling commissions, to the exclu- 
sion of such of their younger brethren as decline 
to accept less than the proper professional fee. 

This is not the case in other professions. A 








* This is not absolutely correct.—Epb. 


the builder who had the Jand, and who had told the de- 
| fendant he might have the land if he would let him build 
the house. The builder accordingly prepared the esti- 
| mate, but before doing so required the ‘‘ quantities,’” 
which, at the defendant’s desire, the plaintiff said he 
accordingly prepared for the builder. The latter re- 
quired a written agreement that he should build the 
house before he let the defendant have the land. The 
witness, however, prepared the quantities before the 
builder had this agreement; and in February, 1857, the 
estimate was given by the builder for 1,520/.; but it was 
' not accepted, as the defendant thought it too high; and, 
indeed, as he said, preposterous. In April, 1857, the 
plaintiff proposed to the defendant another plot of land; 
and negotiations took place as to an advance of money 
from the trustees of the defendant’s wife for the purpose 
of building. No such advance was made, however, as the 
' trustees would only make it on freehold property. In 
1860 the plaintiff offered some freehold land to the de- 
fendant, and suggested that the plans, &c., might be used 
: which had so long lain dormant. Nothing came of this. 
| In February, 1861, the plaintiff sent his bill, with aletter to 
: the effect that he had waited a long time hoping he might 
i have had to build the house, and that it was no fault of his 
| that he had not, and that he had reduced his charges to the 
utmost. He charged 25/. In September, 1861, the defendant 
replied that he did not know he was indebted to him, and 
that the matter should be looked into. In November the 
plaintiff again applied for payment, and the defendant again 
rephed that he had no idea he was indebted to the plain- 
tiff. The latter applied again in January and in March, 
1862, and again on the Ist of April, 1862. On the 7th of 
April the defendant replied that he had not been at Black- 
heath for months, nor got his letters regularly, and that, 
moreover, he saw no reason to alter his opinion that he 
was not indebted to the plaintiff. In July last there was 
a final letter from the plaintiff, in which he said his 
patience was exhausted, and that he now claimed the 
ordinary charges, which were at the rate of 24 per cent. 
up to the time of going to work. This, the plaintiff said, 
was the ordinary rate, including plans, specifications, and 
contract, but not including taking out the quantities, for 
which the charge was 14 per cent. These charges he cal- 
culated on the building estimate, and the total claim now 
came to 607. 

The Lord Chief Justice asked the witness how he came 
to charge his per-centage on an estimate which was not 
only not adopted, but was abandoned as enormously too 
high, and was so considered even by the architect, the 
witness himself. 

The plaintiff said he had no alternative : he had nothing 
else to charge upon. 

An architect was called to prove that 24 per cent. was 
a fair charge for the plans, &c. ; and that if the work were 
carried out it would be 5 per cent. Where the work was 
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mot carried out it was usual to make the furmer charge 
on the estimated value. 

Mr. Hannen, in addressing the jury, urged that the real 
arrangement was that no commission should be paid 
unless the matter was carried out; and he dwelt on the 
long time—nearly four years—which had elapsed before 
the claim was made. 

The defendant was called to sustain this defence, and 
stated that he and his wife went, in the first instance, to 
see the builder upon the subject, as the lessee of the land; 
and it was the builder who referred him to the plaintiff. 
When he saw the plaintiff he told him in the presence of 
his (the defendant’s) wife that the builder had sent him 
to see him about the house; and that he, the defendant, 
had told him that he objected to the expense of an archi- 
tect, but that the builder said the plaintiff would make no 
charge if the plan was not carried out, or if ‘ nothing 
came of it.’’ He (the defendant) asked the plaintiff if 
he assented to that, and the plaintiff said he didso. He 
had distinctly declined to allow the plaintiff to negotiate 
for any advance of money; and yet one of the items of 
charge was for going to the trustees with that view. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—That charge can hardly be 
sustained : it is scarcely within the scope of an architect’s 
business. 

Mr. Edward James said he did not insist upon it. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—Did you authorize him to get 
some estimate from the builders ? 

Defendant.—No, I did not. 

The Lord Chief Justice left it to the jury—first, whe- 


Mr. Justice Wightman.—They were lay arbitrators, I 
presume ? 

Mr. Hersche!].—They were. 

Mr. Justice Wightman.—So I supposed. 

The Court granted a rule nisi. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Insufficient Walls.—A case was heard before 
Mr. Elliott, at the Lambeth police-court, on Wed- 
nesday, in which Mr. Jarvis, district surveyor, 
St. Giles’s, Camberwell, summoned Mr. Aldred, a 
builder, before the magistrate, for not complying 
with a notice served upon him, “to pull down 
and rebuild certain walls of two houses now being 
erected by Mr. Aldred, at Peckham, which walls 
were not conformable to the rules of the Building 
Act, Part I. clause 2, first schedule preliminary,” 
the said walls being out of an upright. 

The builder offered to build buttresses against 
and thicken out the said wall, but the surveyor 
objected to it, as he was of opinion that the works 





ther the work was done on the retainer and employment 
of the defendant. The defence put forward to-day was 
easily disposed of. The evidence as to the plaiutiff’s pro- | 
mise that there should be “‘no charge,’’ was capable of | 
an obvious explanation. When the defendant first applied 
to the lessee of the building land, he was told that he 
must first have recourse to the surveyor of the estate, 
who was to regulate the style of building ; and, being ap- 
prehensive that there would be a charge for this, was 
told that there would be none; that is, that there would 
be no charge as surveyor of the estate, for it was only in 
that character and capacity that the lessee of the estate | 
would have any authority to make such a statement; not 

that there was to be no charge for whatever services the | 
architect might render to the defendant. It would be | 
unreasonable to put such a construction on it, for with 
such services the owner of the land could have no con- 
cern. This defence, therefore, might be discarded. The 
case for the plaintiff was in substance that he had been 
employed to do this work, and that it was through no 
fault of his that it had proved abortive. The real ques- 
tion was whether the plaintiff was employed as architect, 
or whether the defendant had understood that he was to 
be builder. If he was employed as architect to prepare 
the plans, &c., it would be no answer that the defendant 
could not get the land. But if he was himself to be 
bullder, and chose to prepare the estimates, &c., before 
the land was obtained, he was premature, and could not 
recover. It was observable that the defendaut had cer- 
tainly, at the outset, objected to employ an architect; 
and, doubtless, having only a limited sum to lay out, 
would naturally desire to avoid any expense which might 
be spared. Andthis view was confirmed by the endea- 
vours the plaintiff had afterwards made to obtain land. | 
This, on the view suggested, was quite natural; and | 
certainly charges made for applications of this kind could | 
not be sustained. An architect could not properly re- | 
cover for the services of a solicitor; and the bill was | 
drawn up in a very lawyer-like manner. Supposing the 

jury thought there had been an employment of the plain- 

tiff, they would have to consider what he was entitled to. 

There was a charge in the most approved form of an 

attorney’s bill, — ‘Seeing Mr. Glendon (the builder) on 

your account, applying tor an agreement,” &c. If the 

jury had ever had the misfurtune to receive an attorney’s 

bill they would recognize the style. Such was the cha- | 
racter of several of the charges, and for such charges the | 
jury would, no doubt, think the plaintiff not entitled to | 
recover. If the employment was as an architect he could 

only recover ia that character. It was for the jury to | 
consicer whether the plaintiff was entitled to recover for 
the ‘‘ quantities.” 

The jury consulted together for some time, and then 
retired to consider their verdict, and for a long time were 
unable to agree. Ultimately they returned into court 
with a verdict for the plaintiff for 15/. 

The Lord Chief Justice refused to certify for costs. 








CAUTIONS FOR ARBITRATORS. 


In Re Welsh.—M this case there had been an arbitration 
as between landlord, incoming tenant, and outgoing te- 
nant: and the arbitrators having chosen an umpire, he 
had made two awards on separate sheets of paper, but 
on the same date (October 14), as to different parts of the 
subject-matter. 

Mr. Quain moved for arule to set the award aside on 
that ground; but 
_ The Court said the two awards only made up one award 
in effect, and they refused a rule on that ground alone. 

Mr. Quain moved, also, on the ground that the award 
was not fihal, as it awarded as to ‘“‘the crop,’? whereas 
_— — crops of wheat, barley, &c., and also rateage, 

c.; dU 

The Court thought there was nothing in that, as the 
award was on the whole agreement and all the matters 
therein ; and 

Mr. Justice Wightman asked,—Why did you not come 
before > 

Mr. Quain acknowledged that he could not answer that 
question. The learned counsel admitted, moreover, that 
the real objection to the award was that it gave too much, 
the umpire awarding 400/. for the crop, whereas the ap- 
plicant’s arbitrator swore that he had valued it at 2752. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn.—For which reason you move 
to set it aside on the ground that it was on two pieces of 
paper, and did not include all the crops, &e. 

Mr. Quain urged another point, that the award included 
permanent improvements, on which the party applying 
had not. been heard; but, as his arbitrator did not swear 
that he did not know it was to be decided upon, 

The Court refused a rule, unless on the condition that 
applicant brought into court the amount his arbitrator 
had admitted to be the value—viz., 2752. 

In the Matter of an Arbitration between Larchin and 
Ellis.—In this case, where the award was on the Ist 
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proposed would increase the evil, and the require- 
ment of the Act would not be complied with by 
such additional thickness. : 

The magistrate ordered the walls to be pulled 
down and rebuilt forthwith, as was required by 
the district surveyor. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


ConsTRUCTION OF HovsEs, PALISADES, &c.— 
A, P. Tronchon. Dated 21st April, 1862.— 
This invention consists in forming the pieces of 
the framework of houses of wood, cast or forged 
iron, and the parts which are to be full with an 
iron wire lattice or trellis, and also of wood in 
| certain cases, covered with plaster or other suitable 
‘material: the parts representing the walls are 

double, with a space between them to form the 
thickness of the walls. These spaces may be filled 
, with sand or other materials, or with the earth dug 
|up for forming the foundation or cellars. The 
| partitions may be made of single trellis, without 
_ forming two thicknesses. The uprights composing 

the framework support the parts forming the 
_ floors composed of iron lattice ; which, being coated 
| with plaster, forms the ceilings. 

DRAIN AND OTHER PirEs.— C. C. Creeke. 
Dated 21st April, 1862.—In carrying out this in- 
vention the patentee moulds the pipes so that their 
ends shall lock the one into the other and draw 
tightly together. The sockets and flanges which 
he employs may vary in form, so as to present 
either one or two abutting surfaces; but in all 
cases he moulds these ends of the pipes with wedge- 
shaped projections and recesses, which, by an axial 
motion being given to one of the pipes, shall serve 
to draw the ends of the pipes together, and make 
a secure joint ; preserving, however, until the joint 
has hardened, the elasticity referred to. Before 
thus securing the pipes he inserts a suitable pack- 
ing or cement between the abutting surfaces ; and 
he also lubricates the entire surface of the socket 
and its counterpart; by which means, when the 
pipes are laid in place and screwed up, water- or 


TAKING OUT QUANTITIES. — Complaints have 
reached us from several quarters as to the terms 
in which a firm of surveyors wrote to a number 
of builders asking them to state their intention 
of tendering for the proposed lunatic asylum, and 
to nominate the firm in question to take out the 
quantities. The letter had certainly a deceptive 
effect, which should be avoided on another occa- 
sion. 

ORNAMENTAL TILES FOR FRIEzES.—We have 
examined with much pleasure some ornamental 
tiles exhibited by Messrs. James & John Hill, of 
the Hill Pottery, Burslem, in the Conduit-street 
Gallery, where the Autumn collection of building 
inventions and materials is now being gathered 
together. These tiles have on them subjects from 
the ancient vases and other similar sources, in 
varied colours, and are of very excellent charac- 
ter, well deserving the attention of architects as 
affording the means for lasting and effective deco- 
ration. 

McHarrie’s Patent VENTILATING VALVE.— 
This valve is constructed for the purpose of ad- 
mitting, to any hall, chamber, or other apartment, 
aregulated quantity of external air. It is self- 
acting, and presents an opening for the passage 
of a moderate current of air; but immediately a 
greater pressure presents itself, the fan-valve 
closes in proportion to the increase of pressure, 
and it resumes its normal position when the pres- 
sure is removed. The valve is simple in construc- 
tion, and does not seem to be liable to get out of 
repair. It may be fixed in any opening communi- 
cating with the external air; but, where convenient, 
an opening near the ceiling is preferred. 

Evenina Cuasses IN Houses OF BusINEss.— 
Sir: In “ Home und Foreign Travel” (page 807) 
is recorded the fact of young people (members of 
institutes, &c.) forming “ French classes.” Con- 
ducting myself such in one of the suburbs, I can 
testify to the progress made by ‘ mechanics ” 
which “young gentlemen” would do well to 
rival, May I suggest that such classes (not 
simply “ French ” ones) might do a great deal of 
good if heads of houses could be prevailed upon 
to form them at their own establishments. A 
room set apart for the purpose; fuel, light, and 
appliances provided by the house ; each party con- 
tributing a certain sum (say 5s. a quarter, payable 
in advance), would be, I dare say, a great induce- 
ment for steady young people of both sexes to 
utilize the evening leisure hours; and the small 
expense to the firm would be vastly compensated 
by the moral improvement of their employés, 
Should this “idée” seem practicable, I am pre- 
pared to make the experiment, were it but to 
lead the way.—H. Bow:i1on. 

Tue Sanitary ConpDITION OF COCKERMOUTH. 
Since our former notice of the bad sanitary state 
of Cockermouth, a report has been made by Drs. 
Bell and Dodgson to the Sanitary Committee of 
the Local Guardians, which fully confirms all that 
was anticipated as to the causes of such a state 
of matters. We would quote a portion of the 
report, but the narrative so closely resembles all 
other disclosures of a like order as to filthy 
“‘middens,” or dust-heaps, privies, and pigsties, 





gas-tight joints will be secured. 

Sroves.—R. Zimard. Dated 24th April, 1862. | 
One of the principal objects of these improvements 
in stoves is so to construct and arrange the flues | 
and air passages thereof that the air in its passage 
to the interior of the building may be heated by 
passing through a series of pipes or passage com- 
posed entirely of earthenware. 








Hiscellanen. 


Tur Grapuic Socrety.—The first meeting will 
be held on the 10th, in the Flaxman Hall, Univer- 
sity College, as usual. 

Tur Late Mr. J. J. LaAine.—We hear with 
regret of the untimely death of this gentleman, 
whose pencil has been often used in the service of 
the Builder. Some of our readers know of a 
work on Illuminating with which his name was 
connected. 

ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND.— 
The annual general meeting of the Architectural 
Institute of Scotland was to be held in the hall of 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edinburgh, on 
the evening of Friday, the 5th, when Lord Jer- 
viswoode was to open the present session by an 
introductory address; and Dr. David M‘Gibbon, 
architect, read a paper, entitled “ A few Remarks 





November, 
Mr. Herschell now moved fora similer rule ‘to set it 
aside, on the ground that the arbitrators had refused to 


on Gothic Architecture in Scotland.” Of the 
iilustrations of Scottish buildings recently issued 
by the Institute of Scotland, we must speak 





consider certa:n matters brought before them. 


want of drainage, foul water, and such like, that 
the actual terms of the report may be readily 
conceived without much detail. The report states 
also that, although two rivers flow past aud partly 
through the town, many parts of it are very in- 
diff-rently supplied with water, even as to quan- 
tity. Saturated privies and middens percolate 
into pump wells through the gravelly soil, and 
both water and air are contaminated, so that the 
sanitary consequence is the prevalence of diarrboa, 
which especially cuts off many children, and 
breeds typhoid fever, which is continually smoul- 
dering, like a fire ready to break out amongst heaps 
of combustibles; and even as it is, Cockermouth, 
and no wonder, is the most unhealthy place in the 
district. The report thus concludes :—“ We be- 
lieve that much may be done towards remedying 
this state of matters, and thereby diminishing 
the rate of sickness and mortality, by a thorough 
removal of all middens, cesspools, offensive pig- 
sties, and other nuisances; by enforcing a proper 
cleansing of dirty lanes and yards; by the con- 
struction or repair of water channels and private 
sewers and drains, and by causing the latter to be 
properly trapped. It is also very desirable that 
there should be a more abundant supply of pure 
water within the reach of the poorer inhabitants. 
Although this may not be within the province of 
the Sanitary Committee, yet the existing source 
of the water supply may be rendered purer and 
more wholesome by the removal from their vici- 
nity of all accumulations of- decaying organic 
matter, which there is reason to fear at present 





another time. 


taint some at least of the wells.” 
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Tur Greyfriars’ CHURCH, Reapine. — This 
structure is now being developed into its primi- 
tive proportions. A second appeal is made to the 
inhabitants to come forward more liberally aud 
more generally in this matter, as a large sum is 
yet wanted. The response made to the first 
appeal is represented by 6,0617. The sum 
which will be required altogether is upwards of 
10,0002. 

Yew Trees, PrumstrEaD Marsues.—In con- 
junction with the remarks of your correspondent, 
J. R., in last week’s Builder, it may be noticed 
that in the construction of the Southern Outfall 
Sewer of the main drainage of London across the 
Plumstead Marshes, thousands of yew trees have 
been exhumed, from 8 feet to 15 feet below the 
present level of the marsh. The wood is perfectly 
sound, and bears any labour or polish that can be 
puton it. Some of the stems are several feet in 
diameter, but the majority are small. They are 
invariably found on the peat, and no doubt have 
been lying there some thousands of years, as 
distinctive layers of leaves, wood, nuts, &c., com- 
pose the peat; a dozen of such layers being com- 
pressed into a space of an inch.—F. E. H. 

Prosectep New Dock Works aT LIvER- 
PooL.—The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
have resolved to apply to Parliament during the 
ensuing session for borrowing powers to enable 
them to prosecute extensive new works contem- 
plated on the Liverpool side of the Mersey. The 
expenses of the new works and improvements on 
existing works are estimated at 468,686/.;— 
namely, new works on the Herculaneum estate, 
atthe south end of the town, 176,986/.; ware- 
houses at Waterloo Dock, 131,000/.; and altera- 
tions in the Prince’s Basin, 160,700. Beyond 
these items it is also proposed to expend 96,0007. 
in the purchase of the foreshore at the north end, 
from the Earl of Derby, and in the erection of a 
sea wall, &c. It has also been arranged that the 
«questions of improved approaches to the river side, 
and of additioual accommodation for the steam 
trade, shall form subjects of separate and subse- 
quent applications, 

REPORT ON GAS-LAMPS IN THE CiTy.—Mr. 
Haywood, the engineer, and Dr. Letheby, the 
officer of health, to the City Sewers Commission, 
have reported to the commissioners on the subject 
of gas consumption in the street lamps; including 
the question of meters and that of carburation. 
The result is that both light and economy would 
be promoted by the use ofa meter to every street 
lamp, notwithstanding the probable expense of 
renting meters; and that carburation is also an 
improvement where naphtha of good quality and 
in sufficient quantity is used. The reporters 
state, however, that in some of the carburators 
in use at Moorgate-street there was nothing but 
water smelling of naphtha. ‘ The United King- 
dom Carburating Gas Company,” whose patent 
process has been used, state that it produces 
equal light with half the ordinary consumption of 
gas. The reporters, however, found this to be far 
above the actual average; but they speak of a 
saving of 25 to 75 per cent., and of 17. per 
lamp per annum, or 2,825/. on the 2,825 lamps 
within the City. 

ProposED SuBSTITUTE FoR Coat Gas.— An 
invention of a Mr. Mongruel, of Paris, some- 
what obscurely and erroneously called a process of 
making gas from air, has been exhibited of late 
at Messrs. Le Franc & Co.’s premises, in Alders- 
gate-street, City. In this process, common atmo- 
spheric air is sent by pressure through a pipe, and 
through a vessel containing a liquid hydro-carbon, 
such as parafline or naphtha, evidently, but as to 
which some little mystery seems to be maintained. 
The air thus charged under pressure with hydro- 
carbonaceous vapour then passes to the burner, 
and gives a light which is said to be cheaper by 
25 per cent. than ordinary gas, though more vivid. 
Strictly speaking, this light is not a gas-light at all, 
but a very ingenious and elegant way of burning 
paraffine, or camphine, or some such hydro-carbon- 
aceousliquid inthe state of vapour. Theairis mainly 
as it were the wick of the lamp or burner, charged 
with the hydro-carbon ; and on a small scale, or 
where the carburator is placed near the burner, as 
in the exhibited instance, such a light may 
work well in practice; but were the air charged 
with the vapour at any distance from the burner, 
we should fear that the pipes would soon get filled 
with reliquified vapour, while the carburated 
air was materially deteriorated. We do not see, 
however, why “air works” might not be erected 
on a large scale, with mains and service pipes; 
while the carburator, like the meter, might be 
kept on the premises supplied. A compressed air 
company might make this a profitable branch of 
their business, Z 





THE SouTrHERN Matn DratnacEe Worxs.—On 
the 28th ult. the ceremony of laying the first 
brick of the outfall works for the southern main 
drainage of the metropolis, in Erith marshes, 
under the contract of Mr. W. Webster, took place, 
in presence of a large number of persons. Mr. 
Moriarty, a member of the Greenwich District 
Board of Works, in performing the ceremony, 
alluded to the satisfactory manner in which the 
tunnel sewer had been constructed between Plum- 
stead and Greenwich by Mr. Webster. A large 
number of men were immediately set to work after 
the laying of the first brick was completed. 

Ross's VENTILATING PATENT.—Certain “im- 
provements in ventilation” have been patented 
by Mr. John Robb, of Aberdeen. We have ex- 
amined the specification in vain, however, for 
anything new or patentable in his apparatus or 
appliances, which comprise stripes of perforated 
material to be placed at the top and bottom of a 
window, which latter is to be drawn down and up 
a little, so as to afford the requisite openings for 
ventilation, while the middle space is to be closed 
up. The use of tubes for conducting fresh air to 
a fire-place or furnace, whence the warmed fresh 
air can be distributed, is likewise patented. Mr. 
Robb appears to have another patent for a gas 
stove, which is also used in promoting ventilation. 

Ligutnina Conpuctors. — Each of the two 
columns of Antonine and Trajan at Rome, remarks 
a correspondent of “Cosmos,” quoted by the 
Mechanic’s Magazine, sustains a colossal bronze 
statue ; and the columns, not being in a state of 
conduction with the earth, are in danger of being 
injured by lightning. In fact, accidents have 
already happened ; but as yet without causing any 
great damage. The preservation of these monu- 
ments is a matter of interest to the whole civilized 
world, on account of their historical value. Pro- 
fessor Volpicelli, in 1848, proposed to protect these 
structures by means of a conductor, arranged like 
the one on the Duke of York’s Column. From 
various reasons, political and otherwise, this has 
not yet been done. 

PRoposED MODE OF LESSENING ACOIDENTS 
on Rat~ways.—The many accidents which take 
place on railways lead to the consideration of what 
would be the best plan for their prevention. It 
will be observed, on considering the nature of that 
particular form of accident in which one train runs 
into another, that after a considerable breakage 
has taken place at the end at which the two trains 
meet, a number of passenger carriages at a given 
distance from the shock escape; therefore, if be- 
fore the trains on each side of the passenger trains 
goods trains were placed they would receive the 
shock, and breaking the force of the blow the 
passenger train of carriages would escape : placing 
them at each end is to meet whatever end the 
concussion should happen to come. Old railway 
travellers prefer the middle carriage of a train as 
safest.—A. B. 

Sates or HovsE Prorerty.—At the Mart, by 
Messrs. Norton, Hoggart, & Trist, freehold pro- 
perty, 42, Ludgate-hill, let at 225/. per annum— 
sold for 5,350/. By Mr. H. Snowdon: leasehold 
residence and plot of building ground, situate in 
Vaughan - road, Coldharbour -lane, Camberwell, 
term eighty years from 1858, ground-rent 10/, 15s. 
—530/. By Mr. Frank Lewis: leasehold three 
houses, No. 116, Wood-street, and Nos. 6 and 7, 
Paul’s-court, Huggin-lane, Cheapside; term, 
Wood-street, forty-five years from 1847, at a 
ground-rent of 170/. per annum; Paul’s-court, 
sixty-one years from 1847, at a ground-rent of 
55/. per annum, let at 6501. per annum—3,630/. 
Absolute reversion, on the death of a lady aged 
fifty years, to four freehold houses, Nos. 1 to 4, 
Chapman-place, Crisp-street, Bromley, let at 
781. 4s. per annum—185/. By Messrs. Brown & 
Roberts: Leasehold wharf and granaries, situate 
in Bermondsey-wall, Bermondsey, term, sixty-one 
years from 1820, let at 550/.—1,9007. By Mr. 
Newbon : leasehold house, No. 62, Rotherfield- 
street, Islington, term, ninety-nine years from 
1842, let at 35/7. per annum, ground-rent, 77. per 
annum—345/. Leasehold similar house, No. 64, 
Rotherfield street-—365/. Leasehold residence, 
known as “ Eaton Villa,” Canonbury, term 86} 
years from 1859, let at 567. 10s. per annum, 
ground-rent 9/. per annum—545/. At Garraway’s, 
by Mr. G. A. Brown: leasehold residence, No. 9, 
Hereford-cottages, Brownlow-road, Dalston, term 
eighty-two years from 1862, let at 24/. per annum, 
ground-rent 5/. per annum—190/. Leasehold five 
dwelling-houses, Nos. 43 to 47, Orange-street, 
Bethnal-green-road, term 37{ years from 1830, 
let at 98/.per annum, ground-rent 37/. per annum— 
1102. Improved rental of 45/., secured upon the 
King’s Arms public-house, St, George’s-road, 
Westminster-road—730/, 





DESTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE BY EXPLOSIVE 
Concussion.|}—The Courrier de Sainte-Etienne 
mentions that on the Bourbonnais Railway, near 
Moulins, a goods train was on the point of passing 
under a stone bridge, when the boiler suddenly 
exploded, and the violent concussion of the air 
brought the bridge down on to the traiu. One man 
was killed, and other two were severely injured. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
York Mrinyster.—The new bridge at Lendal is 
progressing very well. The shields of arms are 
being placed in the parapet of the bridge, the 
Cross Keys of the See of York alternating with 
the White Rose of York. The Catholic chapel in 
Little Blake-street is going on well. Red granite 
will be freely used in the decoration of the in- 
terior. The masonic hall is fast approaching its 
outward completion ; and it is said the directors of 
the railway company have asked Mr. Page if the 
new bridge at Lendal will carry a railway engine, 
and that he says it will; also that the block of 
houses in front of the masonic hall near Little 
Blake-street are likely to be pulled down, and 
a landing station formed for the railway. 

Great Discovery oF Roman Goup CoINs.— 
An interesting paper was read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society, November 17, 1862, by Mr. C. B. 
Priaulx, on “The relations of Rome with India 
after the fall of Palmyra.” In the course of the 
discussion, Colonel Sykes observed, “ There were 
many proofs that in the early period of the 
Roman empire there was great commercial inter- 
course between Rome and India, one of which was 
the recent accidental discovery on the banks of a 
river in Malabar, of large quantities of goid 
Roman coins of the early empire. These coins 
were found not in hundreds merely, but in 
bushels full.” Now I wish to puta query,—What 
is the river in Malabar, on the banks of which 
these Roman coins were found, and are we likely 
to have any of them to refresh the cabinets of the 
numismatic antiquaries of England and the Con- 
tinent ? I call attention to this matter, hoping it 
may be so, as probably there are several types 
new to us among them.—A. B. 

IntsH MarsiEs.—The marbles of Ireland are a 
valuable and unworked treasure. For all kinds of 
marble, except pure white, Ireland cannot be sur- 
passed. A correspondent of the Dublin Evening 
Mail says:—“ There is a marble at Danlewey, in 
Donegal, which, except for its approaching a dove 
colour, might compare with the marbles of Carrara. 
It is a mere question of taste, however, and one on 
which there ought to be room for difference of 
opinion, as to whether the colour of the Irish was 
not more chaste and elegant than that of the 
Italian marble. But, leaving this point, to which 
I only desire to glance, there can be no controversy 
about the black marbles of Kilkenny, Cork, Gal- 
way, &c., the green and variegated of Connemara, 
and the several kinds of so many shades to be 
found in Armagh and other parts of the country. 
Neither England nor Scotland can compete with 
Ireland for marbles. It is probably one of the most 
cheering signs of the day for Ireland that notice 
is being taken of her marbles, and it augurs well 
for the future that a trade is springing up between 
several parts of Great Britain and this country for 
these valuable resources of industry.” 

Ninevgenta Cestury ENLIGHTENMENT.—It 
is scarcely credible that a vagabond finds it worth 
while to circulate such a handbill as this, but so 
it is:—‘ Your Destiny. Matrimony Made Easy ; 
or How to Win a Lover.—W. E., a qualified Pro- 
fessor of Astrology, of many years standing in 
England and Abroad, one that has never failed to 
give satisfaction to all parties, continues to 
Calculated (sic) Nativities, for the small sum of 
20 penny stamps, or Eight Questions answered for 
15 penny stamps. Anything relating to the Past, 
Present, or Future; Love, Marriage, or any other 
Important affairs of life; such as when to be 
Married, the Name and Circumstances of the 
future husband, when you may see him, how you 
may know him, his age, and whether dark or fair. 
And how to win the Affections of as many as you 
lease (sic)—few can resist the charm. State age 
and sex, and where born. No letters will be re- 
ceived unless post-paid, and No Person personally 
consulted under any circumstances. A Stamped 
and Directed Envelope for the reply enclose stamps 
as above.” The extent of the ignorance and imbe- 
cility which he looks for on the part of his public is 
shown by the fact that he asks to be told nothing, 
even as a blind, but age, sex, and place of birth, 
which of course would apply equally to hundreds, 
It really induces melancholy reflections. We will 
give the Oracle’s address to any gentleman dressed 
in blue with a heavy hat who may desire to ask a 
few questions about W, E,’s present with a view 
to W, H.’s future, 
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Sr. Grecory’s, SupBpuRY.—Great complaints are 
made to us, by two or three local correspondents, as 
to the works in the old church of St. Gregory: 
ancient slabs have been interfered with, they say : 
alterations in the stonework are threatened ; and 
windows remain blocked up. Strong “ feeling,” 
however, evidently tinges the communications. 
Mr. Butterfield is the architect. 

Moper Dwe tines IN Paris. — The French 
Government has determined to construct a cité 
modéle on the Boulevard Mazas for unmarried 
workmen. The situation is in the centre of the 
manufacturing quarter of Paris, The proposed 
building is to be five stories high, and each floor 
is to be divided into small rooms completely sepa- 
rated, and to be approached by a spacious stair- 
case. The ground-floor is to be appropriated to a 
reception-room or common hall, open to all the 
lodgers; to a restaurant or dining-room ; an office 
for the director; and an apartment for the house- 
porter. 

Tur New Batu THEeatre.—We are informed 
by the architect of the new theatre, Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, says the local Chronicle, that the contrac- 
tors have satisfactorily completed the first portion 
of the contract; viz., the erection of the main 
walls and covering, and finishing the roof. Nearly 
120 men are now working at the building, inde- 
pendent of those in the contractors’ shops at Bris- 
tol, and engaged in several sub-contracts which 
are being executed in London. The laying down 
of the stage has been commenced, having been in- 
trusted by Mr. Phipps to Mr. Sloman, the ma- 
chinist of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The paintings 
for the ceiling and the box-fronts are in a forward 
state: the latter comprise subjects from twenty- 
four of the principal plays of Shakspeare. The 
incidents to be portrayed have been suggested by 
Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Phelps, both of whom 
have expressed their entire approval of the various 
arrangements. 

ELECTRO VEGETATION.—Every one, we dare 
say, has heard it said that some gardeners can 
produce a salad in a single night; but a para- 
graph is going the rounds to the effect that one 
can now be “ produced in a few minutes,” which 
we very much doubt. A salad, consisting of mus- 
tard and cress, says this paragraph, may be 
produced by means of the following process :— 
“Immerse the seed for two or three days in 
diluted oxymuriatic acid, after which sow it ina 
very light soil, and place over it a metallic cover ; 
then bring it in contact with an electric machine, 
and the plants will be produced in a few minutes.” 
“Oxy muriatic acid” is an old and erroneous name 
for chlorine ; so that the paragraph may be an old 
one after all; but it isa curious circumstance that 
a French chemist exhibited in England, some 
years since, a mode of causing flowers to blow in 
presence of those whom he assembled ; and this he 
did with a reddish water, which we have always 
thought was an aqueous solution of bromine, 
which is very analogous to chlorine. The flower- 
buds, of course, were not thus produced; and so 
must it be with the salad,—the leaf buds must be 
there before the electric machine is brought into 
play ; but even thus, a few days are said to suffice 
in producing a salad from the seed. 

New Derences at PortsHoutH.—Some hun- 
dreds of men are employed at Portsdown-hill in 
the construction of an important line of forts, 
extending from Bedhampton to Fareham, by 
Farlington, Purbrook, and Crookhorn, three forts 
forming a triangle, and connected together by 
galleries, parapets, and ditches, excavations | 
only being as yet made under the first contract ; 
and by Windmill or Widley fort, where brick- 
work as well as excavations are in progress; by 
Southwick fort, the most elevated of the whole 
series, and the one most immediately opposite 
the dockyard, and which, as well as the next 
at Widley, is fast developing its extent and 
form; by Nelson Fort, which is being erected at 
the Obelisk ; and next by Fort Wallington, which 
crosses fire with Fort Fareham on the opposite 
side of the creek. Fort Wallington is a work of 
great strength and extent. Fort Fareham is in- 
cluded in this line of forts as a defence to Ports- 
down on the west. Widley, Southwick, and 
Nelson forts, which are contracted for by Messrs. 
Treadwell, will be supplied with water from one 
reservoir formed at Southwick. The six first- 
mentioned contracts do not include barracks and 
other works, but the plans are all complete. The 
revetments of all the ditches will be of chalk 
masonry and flint. The Times, to which we are 
indebted for these particulars, says that “ Ports- 
down bids fair, when completed, to challenge 
comparison as the base of a pentangular defensive 
plan, with the best military defensive positions in 
Europe.” 


THE VALUE OF STEAM-ENGINES EXPORTED.— 
It seems that there is a great increase in the 
exportation of steam-engines. In the ten months 
ended the 10th October, the value was 1,288,0542., 
whilst last year it was 1,042,898/. 

Tron Rattway CarriacEs.—The Pennsylvania 
Railway Company are having iron cars constructed 
for use on their road. It is supposed that they 
will be much lighter and stronger than wooden 
cars, last much longer, and be much more secure 
from accident. 

Park Cuurcu, HigHpury.—On Friday even- 
ing, the 29th ult., about fifty of the workmen 
employed by Mr. J. W. Sawyer, contractor, 
accompanied by their foremen, sat dewn to a 
dinner provided for them at the White Swan 
Tavern, Highbury. It is gratifying to be able to 
state that this church, with its lofty steeple, has 
been completed without an accident of any kind. 
It was duly opened for public worship on Thurs- 
day, December 4th. Messrs. Habershon & Co. 
were the architects. 

THe “BuitpEr’s” Firn.—Sir: The “Builder's” 
fire is a very sensible addition to the comforts of 
winter: the only alteration I would suggest is, 
that the bottom of grate should be covered with 
fire-clay instead of iron; or the clay which is 
obtained from tobacco-pipe makers, called pot stuff, 
and sold in lumps, about 7} inches x 44 x 44, for 


4d., is very useful for this purpose, and for lining. 


the backs and sides of fire-grates, when they are 
too large: the clay in use becomes red hot, and 
throws out great heat.—A. J. Baker. 

New Rattway Prosects.—The number of 
plans and sections for new railways deposited at 
the railway department of the Board of Tarde up 
to eight o’clock on Saturday night before last was 
206; the number being rather in excess of those 
deposited for the same purpose last session. The 
list relates exclusively to new schemes for rail- 
ways; but there are, in addition, a variety of 
fresh projects for new bridges, harbours, ferries, 
and other works of improvement not included in 
it, and which tend to illustrate the expansiveness 
of joint-stock enterprise, and the unabated flow of 
capital throughout the country in that direction, 
as well as the continued public contidence that 
prevails in all undertakings of that description. 

.THe City oF Lonpon Pauper LUNATIO 
AsyYLUM, DaRTFoRD.—The works are now pro- 
gressing rapidly, there being over 300 workmen 
employed. The first-floor joists of the east and 
west wings and the north part of the main build- 
ing are laid, and the brickwork of first-floor car- 
ried up to the roof, which will be covered with 
black and red tiles. The large tower, which will 
be a prominent feature in the building, is 18 feet 
square at the base, and upwards of 60 feet in 
height. The two beds of stone at the summit 
weigh altogether about 200 tons, some of the 
blocks weighing seven tons each. Above this the 
tower will rise about 70 feet in the form of an 
octagon, finishing with a cornice, supported by 
ornamental brackets. The liquid manure and rain- 
water tanks are completed, the brickwork of which 
is all laid in cement. The well to supply the esta- 
blishment is 110 feet deep and 9 feet in diameter, 
having eleven stages, with three huge pumps, 
fitted up by Messrs. Pontifex, engineers. The 
committee representing the corporation, accom- 
panied by their architect, Mr. Bunning, have re- 
cently inspected the works. 

THE Batu Scuoor or Art.—The annual meet- 
ing of the members and friends of this School has 
been held in the Council-chamber of the Guild- 
hall. There was a fair attendance. The Rev. 
Prebendary Rhodes, Vicar of Bathampton, in the 
absence of the Mayor, presided. The Chairman 
said that at the last annual meeting the only sub- 
ject, he believed, of a painful nature which was 
introduced was, that there was a debt on the 
Society,—a debt for which, indeed, they could 
hardly be said to be worthy of blame; because, 
from almost the beginning of the Society, it had 
been self-supporting; and, necessarily, the main- 
tenance of such a work must incur some heavy 
expenses; and they had not met with that libe- 
rality from the public of Bath which they had 
a right to expect. He was thankful to say that, 
although the debt was not entirely cleared off, it 
had largely diminished; and they had the best 
hope that, within a very short time, they would be 
entirely free from it. In 1861 there were in the 
central school 88 scholars, and in public and pri- 
vate schools 543, making a total of 631. In 1862 
the number in the central school was 91, in public 
schools 580, in private schools 110, making a total 
of 781, being 150 in excess of the number in the 
previousyear. They might, therefore, confidently 
trust that the institution would soon be self- 





supporting. 





Socrety or AQUA-FORTISTS.—Under this’title, 
a society has been established in Paris to promote 
the interpretation of the artist by means of an 
artistas against the interpretation mechanically, 
as by the photographer. The society publish five 
plates by five different etchers. It may be some- 
thing like our own etching club. 

RE-ASSESSMENT OF BICESTER. — At a vestry 
meeting held to consider the propriety of nomi- 
nating valuers to re-assess the parish of Bicester 
Market End, it was decided to advertise in the 
Builder and Oxford Journal for tenders from 
gentlemen competent to undertake the mapping 
and valuation of the township. 

Tue CartisLE Scnoot or Art.—The annual 
meeting of the subscribers to this school has just 
been held in the town-hall, Mr. Bendle in the 
chair. The report stated that at the annual in- 
spection, held in June, at the School of Art, 
eighteen medals were awarded ; that two national 
medallions were also awarded; and that one free 
studentship was awarded, in addition to which 
fifty-two prizes of various descriptions were ob- 
tained by the students in connexion with the 
school. The debt materially impedes the progress 
of the school ; but the inhabitants of Carlisle, adds 
the report, seem fully alive to the value of this 
institution, by the handsome manner in which, so 
far as the canvas has been made, they have re- 
sponded to the call. 

Lonpon Society or Woop Carvers. — This 
society, established in 1833, for the purpose of 
promoting the advancement of their art by the 
formation of a collection of books, prints, draw- 
ings, and casts, and to afford facilities for self- 
improvement and the diffusion of such information 
as may assist them in the practice of their art, 
anxious to add works of value to the library, are 
making an earnest appeal to all exhibitors of de- 
corative works in the International Exhibition to 
aid them in forming a permanent record of it, by 
contributing photographs or drawings of the 
works they have exhibited. The society urge on 
the consideration of exhibitors the great benefits 
they would derive from such a contribution towards 
promoting a thorough knowledge of art decora- 
tion, as the studies such a collection would afford 
must exercise a beneficial influence. Communica- 
tions should be made to Mr. Lock, at the society’s 
rooms, 36, Howland-street. We shall be glad if 
this mention assist the society in their object. 

LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE DONE BY CONTRACTORS : 
CLARK v. METROPOLITAN RarLway CoMPANY.— 
This action was brought in the Court of Ex- 
chequer to recover damages for injury done to 
two houses at Cow-cross, by the works of the Un- 
derground Railway, a new sewer having been 
brought too near the houses. The expense of re- 
building the houses was estimated at 1,200/., and 
the complainant claimed 700/. as compensation 
from the company, the difference being the in- 
creased value of the property after the rebuilding. 
On the part of the defendants it was submitted 
that the contractor who did the work was liable 
for any injury done to the property, and not the 
company. Mr. Baron Martin held that if the com- 
pany employed a contractor to do certain works, 
that did not relieve them from responsibility for 
the general mode in which they had been carried 
on. It might relieve them from liability as to 
a particular piece of negligence such as that of a 
workman of the contractor, whereby damage was 
caused ; because in a case of that kind the relation 
of master and servant would apply. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, he thought the company 
were liable. A verdict was ultimately returned 
for the plaintiff—damages, 700/. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of two shops, Albert-rcad, Woolwich. 
Mr. Henry J. Lanchester, architect. Quantities not sup- 


plied :— 
PEE arn suhiore oe cerrsnn sree ona £700 0 0 
CS SAR ARE er ore or 695 0 0 
SEMEN, Us dance hectic s cseeheverss 599 0 0 
ROG sis vitesse esse sceeléoowss 498 0 0 





For rebuilding shop and dwelling-house, High-street, 
Deptford. Mr. Thomas Fillary, architect :— 





BOM 6s: cni 0 s60iroe prewaidswes £1,309 0 0 
DINO 5 Sass casmesenan vsce 1,280 0 0 
Pearson ... 0 O 
Searle...... : eee yor @ 
TOS K.n.ce codes sowewsene ° 887 0 0 
Bamford (accepted)............ 870 @ 0 





For two houses for Mr. White, Gloucester-place, Wal- 
worth-road :— 


Woodward......... aubicuaatues £1,160 0 0 
DON boikc os scieteve kde 1,078 0 0 
TREE ae vss ose ceccuesete ve ee 943 0 0 
Ee ae eee re 890 0 0 
MEMES ‘svnebeccutecrectscitecce 887 0 9 
BONGO \oviveccsesesielsvicsesisece 883 0 9% 











